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Hee illud est praeipue in cognitione rerum salabre ac frugiferam, omnis te 
exempli documenta in illustri posita monumento, intneri, inde tibi tueque 
reipublice, quod imitari capias ; inde feedum inceptu, fedum exitu quod 
vites. Livy. 








The Phystognomica!l Sysiem of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, found- 
ed on an Anatomical and Physiological Examination of the 
Nervous System in general, and of the Brain in particular, 
and indicating the Dispositions and Manifestutions of the 
Mind. By J.G.Spurzheim, M.D. Béing at the same 
time a Book of Reference for Dr. Spurzheim’ s Demonstra- 
tive Lectures. Illustrated with Nineteen Copper Plates. 
Pp. 590, royal Svo. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, 1815. 


Apour ten years ago the Lectures of Gall furnished topics of 
wit and ridicule -to nearly all the newspapers in Europe ; at 
that time it was only necessary to laugh at the craniologist to 
obtain the character of a philosopher. ‘The title, indeed, was 
cheap ; but as it had become as common as French Assignats, 
we need not be surprised atits hasty extinction. A few years 
elapsed and it was philosophically concluded, that the science 
of craniology had retired to its place with astrology, and the 
art of Magic. Unfortunately, however, for the sagacity of 
the Parisian philosophers, an elaborate Memoire was addressed 
to the Institute, and the first volume of a splendid-work ap- 
peared among them, entitled “ Anatomie et Physiologie du 
Systéme Nerveux en general, et du Cerveau en particulier, 
par Gall et Spurzheim.” The Institute was astonished, and 
the physiologists perplexed. The authors were Austrians under 
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the protection of the Ambassador ; the usual arts of pers’ Mage 
were impracticable, and it was equally impossible 
Frenchman to allege priority of discovery. In this dilemma 
there was no alternative for the physiological class, but either 
to attempt a denial of the facts in a verbose report, or admit 
their existence by depreciating their importance ; the former 
was soon found totally impr acticable, and the latter was equally 
unsuccessful. During | the time that the privileged mem! eTS 
of the Institute were overwhelmed with doubts and perplexities 
how to act, Dr. Spurzheim delivered a course of demonstra- 
tive lectures on the anatomy and physiology of the brain, and 
the nervous system ; indicating also, the intimate connection 
between certain appearances of the brain, and the disposi- 
tions of the mind. ‘The students and pupils of the “ imperi- 
ous. professors” of the “ imperial Institute,” came, saw, and 
believed. The facts were palpable, the. discoveries striking 
and important, ant the method of dissecting new, natural, 
simple, and universally practicable. Cuvier and his associates 
could no longer hesitate ; a report must be produc ed for the 
judgment of theirclass. It at length appeared; and although 
its authors could not conceal their feelings and wishes, they 
were nevertheless obliged to admit the very correct anatomical 
delineations, the new and highly advantageous method of 
operating, the original views and principles taught by Profes- 
sors Gall and Spurzheim. This report terminated the i ignorant 
ridicule so liberally bestowed “on Gall and his researches into 
the mechanism of man. It was now evident that his most 
determined and ablest opponents, however reluctant, were 
impélled, by the force of conviction, to become his indirect 
panegyrists. The report, however, was not quite so satisfac- 
tory to several English physiologists, who were acquainted with 
the venality and vassalage of the Institute ; and accordingly 
_ we find, that Alexander Walker, Esq. then Lecturer on the 
physical sciences at Edinburgh, a gentleman of very extensive 
talents and attainments, arraigned the French report in his 
*¢ Archives of Universal Science.” Perhaps it is sufficient to 
add, that this same philosopher, with a candour and liberality 
becoming aman of science, has also become a convert to the 
** Craniological or Physiognomical System” here unfolded, 
and receives the thanks of Dr. Spurzheim in his preface, for 
correcting the few Germanisms and Gallicisms which his 
manuscript contained. 

From a cursory retrospect of the progress of this physiog- 
nomical system, our readers will be better able to judge with 
what authority and force of physical demonstration the work of 















Whee Stall thd Geeta mame Cerets Q)7 
Drs. Gall and Spurauciti s Piysrognonicai SYStCin. Slo 


Dr. Spurzheim is submitted to the English public. Hitherto 
nothing but vague and imperfect sepore of the professor’s 
lectures have : appe: wed, and all of them were destitute of those 
essential characters of science whic i dignify and illustrate this 
volume. Anatomy and physiology are rendered subservient to 
metaphy sics, or more properly the “ pamooeey of the human 
mind,” the latter, indeed, if we may judge from the reports of 
Gall’s Lectures, which were confused, unsatisfactory, and by 
no means very profound, is almost ere: the work of Dr. 
Spurzheim. Gall, however, had very judiciously rejected all 
the metaphysical jargon of the s¢ iaols. and the famous 
dogmas of the mind, being a “ rasa tabula nihil in mente quod 
non prius in sensu, &c.” which have been almost universally 
received from Aristotle to Locke and the present day, even by 
pious Christians, vanished befote the simple statement of a 
few incontestable facts. A new, more simple, and consequent- 
ly more natural, view of the nature and operations of the mind, 
is the result ; and the terms percipient, sentient, percepta, &c. 
have given place to the characteristic ap pellation of Propenst- 
ties, entepet and Perceiving or Reflecting Faculties. But, 
of these hereafter---we shall now proceed in our analysis of 
this curious and interesting volume. 

In the introduction Dr. S., after disclaiming all puerile 
imputations of prognostication, observes that he only con- 
siders the faculties with which man is endowed, the organic 
parts by means of which these faculties are manifested, and 
the general indications which they present. 


“© The object of this new psychologic: il system, therefore, is to 
examine the structure and the functions of the nervous system in 
general, and of the brain in particular. Thus does this science par- 
ticularly contribute to the knowledge of human nature. 

* Tt is sometimes asked, if such jnquiries be useful? Every one 
willagree, that the knowledge of man is of the greatest. interest ; 
that the brain and nerves are the most important of the animal organs ; 
and that the greatest ignorance exists concerning these parts. Hence, 
inquiries of this kind cannot be unimportant. We examine al] the 
beings around us: we divide and subdivide the different objects which 
nature presents to us: we study mineralogy, botany, zoology: why 
should we not study man; who manifests the greatest number of 
faculties, and who is lord of the terrestrial creation? Man, if consi- 
dered merely as the most important being of creation, ought chiefly 
to interest every thinking person. As moreover we ourselves belong 
to this kind of being, it must be of the utmost importance to Know 
his nature. Among the Greeks the divin® precept written upon the 
temple of Delphos was Tyas ceavrov—Know thyself. Our interest in 
being acquainted with human nature increases in proportion as we 
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Jive with men ; as it is necessary that we should infiuence them ; a4 
we wish todirect them. All institutions must be calculated vpon a 
knowledge of human nature ; otherwise they cannot be permanent. 
Than this, indeed, it seems impossible to point out an object more in- 
teresting to natural philosophers, anatomists, physiologists, physt- 
cians, teachers, moralists, and legislators. 

“* [ do not pretend that the study of man has been neglected. On 
the contrary, retlecting people of al! ages have thought u especially 
worthy of their attention. They have taken notice of the actions of 
the most remarkable individuals, as well as of mankind in general ; 
they have paguines into the number and the nature of the faculties of 
man ; and they have invented many systems in respect to the causes 
of bis actions. But though men of almost all professions have thus 
endeavoured to elucidate human nature, it must be allowed that our 
knowledge of mankind is still extremely defective; and when we 
consider, that so many great men have investigated this subject, it is 
astonishing that so little progress has been made in it. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to imagine this slow and limited 
improvement, if the manifold obstacles to scientific inquiries in gene- 
ral, and to anatomy and physiology in particular were unknown, 
Among these general obstacles, we may reckon the religious respect 
which men have for ancient opinions, and their aversion to new 
ones ;—the obligation and the ease of maintaining adopted opinions ;— 
our inaptoess to think for ourselves ; the want of clearness and preci- 
sion in our ideas and expressions ;—the. mania of forming systems 
upon a few solitary facts and hasty conceptions ;—the jealousy, the 
envy, the falsehoods of opponents ;—and their malce in drawing 
dangerous consequences from the most innocent statements. 

** ‘The particular causes of ignoranee in psychology may be divided 
inte natural and artificial. Among tbe natural, the most important 
is the diffi ficulty which the ex: eninatiot ne mankind presents. It may 
be observed in general, that our knowledge is less advanced the more 
difficalt the object to be examin -d. It is easy to: describe minerals, 
their volume, figure, weight, density, coleur, and other physical 
qualities. This may also ote done at 
eminently advanced. 

To anatomy there isa natural obstacle imihe repugnance which 
men have, at all times, had against the dissection of the dead. The 
ancient Egyptians embalmed them; and the Greeks, Romans, Jews, 
Arabs, and Chinese, were prohibited by ieligious opinions from dis- 
secting and examining dead bodies. Hence Hippocrates often betrayed 
his ignorance of anatomy. Aristotle and the somes anatomists were 
confined tothedissection of animals. Galen considered himself as having 
been very fortunate, in seeing two human skeletons at Alexandria ; and 
he recommended all those who intended to study osteology on the ske- 
leton,.to go there. In ancient times, the dissection of human bodies 
Was permitted or encouraged, only by the Ptolomies. Protected by 
these governors, Heroptilus, Erasistratus, and Eucemus, made 
several important discoveries, which were, however, neglected or 
overlooked by their successors. The eanmirics entirely neglected ana- 
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leisure. Hence mineralogy is 
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tomy. For that reason it was, in the year 1315, very remarkable, 
that Mondini de Luzzi, a professor at Bologna, publicly dissected two 
dead bodies.” 


The absurd method of dissecting the brain is next stated, 
and hence we learn why no discoveries were made in the ana- 
tomy and physiology of this most important part of the human 
body. Dr. S. to whom the whole of the anatomical and 
physiological parts of this system has been consigned, proceeds 
in a very different manner; he cuts none, but takes up any 
single fibre or nerve, and traces it through all its windings 
till it is finally united with the mass of the brain, then another 
in like manner, and so on. 


‘¢ Even at the present day. few permit the opening of a deceased 
relation ; and physicians too much neglect such means of instruction. 
Thus if we consider the want of the opportunity of dissecting; and 
especially the dithiculty of dissecting the nervous system, we may 
conceive why the anatomy of that system has made so slow a progress. 
Moreover, in dissecting the brain, anatomists employ a method 
which is very bad. They cut the brain horizontally, vertically, or 
obliquely, from above or from below, and remove it by slices. In this 
manner they only destroy the organic parts, and their various and 
interesting connections. Unacquainted with the origin-of the nerves, 
and that of the brain; destitute of every physiological principle 
capable of guiding them; and neglecting the comparative anatomy of 
these parts, they have hitherto proceeded without any system. It 
was even impossible thus to acquire any idea of the natural order of 
the parts. 

‘* Physiology presents a still greater number of obstacles. Besides 
the natural difficulty of inquiring into the causes of the functions, 
there are many artificial obstacles. —The metaphysical notions of the 
schools have greatly impeded the improvement of psychology. By 
substituting on all occasions such metaphysical opinions for data fur- 
nished by the observation of nature, physiologists, and even anato- 
mists, have regarded these opinions as sacred. ‘The schoolmen, for 
example, say, the soul is simple, and, therefore, its materiel resi- 
dence must be simple also, and all the nerves must end in one point ; 
in other words, the nerves can have only one origin, because each 
individual has but one soul. Bonnet, Haller, and others, having 
extended its seat to the whole substance of the brain, were contra. 
dicted by the metaphysicians, who did not reflect, that a little more 
or less of room could not enable them to explain the nature of the 
soul any better; nor that, according to the remaik of Van Swieten, 
Tiedemann, and others, a material point, in which all ideas and 
sensations should centre, is inconceivable, in consequence of the 
confusion and disorder which would result from such an arrangement, 
It appears, indeed, ridiculous, that the naturalist, to whom all nature 
is open, should direct his researches and inductions by the guidance of 
such frivolous speculation, If, on the contrary, metaphysicians 
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would observe ihe facts, and ascertain the conditions on which they 
cepend, their netions would no longer be at variance with the infe- 
rences of anatomy and physiology ; and one scjence would not arrogate 
the right of setting bounds to the progress of another. The doctrine 
of asingleorigin, and of a central point for all the nerves, is neither 
true nor possible; and this can be verified by examination. If, 
after this, the metaphysician cannot comprehend the unity of his 
individual consciousness, we ask him, if he understand, in automatic 
lite, how such different apparatus concur by their varied functions in 
forming one whole ?—If he can reconcjle, in animal life, the circum- 
stance of double organs with unity of function, and simplicity of 
consciousness ?—If he can comprehend any single power in the mate- 
rial world ? , 

The principal artificial impediment tothe improvement of psy- 
chology was the blameable method which had been employed for the 
study of human nature. All phenomena were explained by the 
imagination alone or by hypotheses. There exist, even at this day, 
philosophers, who maintain that man is not at all subjected to the 
laws of nature, that he can begin a series of actions independently 
of all causes and motives, and that his functions do not admit of any 
explanation. According to this hypothesis, man is separated from all 
other beings; he is considered as a being entirely regulated by laws 
peculiar to himself. ‘These schoolmen attribute all the operations of 
man to his soul: several of them even give to it an unbounded power 
over the body. This neglect to compare man with other beings was a 
great obstacle to the progress of psychology. — Moreover, the various 
branches of anthropolegy, instead of being united, are cultivated 
separately. The useful example of the Greek philosophers is neg- 
lected. Anatomy, physiology, medicine, philosophy y, education, reli- 
gion, and Jegislation, instead of uniting their mutual influence, con- 
stitute so many particular Coctrines or sciences. 

** Man must be considered as a being of creation; and the study 
of his nature requires the same method as tle examination of every 
other natural being. Every class of living beings presents two parts 
for investigation : “th e bodily strecture, which is the object of anato- 
my, and th e functions, which are the objects of physiology. ‘Thus 
it is necessary to study in man-—Ist. The structure of the whole body, 
and that of each part in particular, 2d, The functions in general, 
and those of every part in particular. 3d, The mutual influence of 
the different parts, and their functions and 4th, The relations be- 
tween man and all the beings around bhi whether inanimate or ani- 
mate, even the relation to his Creator.” 


After dividing the knowledge of man into two parts, the 
healthy and the diseased state, Dr. S. proceeds to shew the real 
character and duty of the physician. This is a point which 
interests every individual ; whether he believes or disbelieves 
the proposition, ‘ that the dispositions of the mind may be 
discovered by the external characters of the skull,” he will 
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admit the influence of the physician or medical professor in 
socicty. Ata period also when even the ignorant pretenders to 
physic themselves proclaim that ‘ quackery ‘is the death of 
thousands,” it is an imperious duty in every head of a family, 
und friend of his species, to discriminate between the man of 
science and the man of fashion; between the plodding fee- 
hunting practitioner and the modest indefatigable inquirer 
into the economy of nature. The following comprehensive 
remarks, therefore, merit the most serious attention. 


‘‘ Itis, indeed, the particular duty of the physician to consider 
the diseased state of man ; but it is evident that a knowledge of the 
healthy state must be the foundation of a knowledge of the diseased 
state: that is, pathology must be founded upon physiology. It is 
impossible to understand any derangement of the functions if we are 
not acquainted with their regular state. Hence all physiological 
inquiries are most intimately connected with medicine. 

‘* Tt cannot be doubted that, considered even in itself, the most im- 
portant part of man is the nervous system; and with relation to 
other parts, our inquiries in respect to that system in general, 
and to the brain in particular, must also be the more important, the 
greater influence these parts exert upon all the operations of the 
animal economy. Now in man, and the more perfect animals, the 
manifestations of all the faculties are more or less subordinate to the 
influence of the nervous system, The functions of digestion, nutri- 
tion, circulation, respiration, secretion, and excretion, are deranged 
or annihilated, when the nerves, which co-operate in the performance 
of these functions, are compressed, wounded, or destroyed. The 
chemical changes in the alimentary canal during digestion are the 
more sensible, the less the nervous power is active. The nerves 
distributed to the organs of sense, and to the muscles, are indispen- 
sable to.the performance of their functions. The impressions made 
on parts below the division of a nerve are no more perceived, and 
the principle of motion can no more be directed towards the muscles 
with which it is naturally connected. We shall also see that, besides 
the functions of the five external senses, all the instincts, propensi- 
ties, sentiments, and intellectual faculties, all affections and passions, 
all the characteristics of humanity, are manifested only by means. 
of the nervous system. Hence we are obliged to acknowledge, that 
without the physiology of the nervous system, there would be neither 
psychology nor any species of philosophy ; and that it is impossible 
to find any object of greater importance that this, or of more durable 
interest for philosophers, physicians, moralists, teachers, judges, 
and legislators. 

“* Hence it is obvious, that physicians, who study the influence of 
the nervous system, are especially interested to contribute to the 
knowledge of man ; nor does the practice of any prefesion make us 
feel so intimately the necessity of knowing both his physical and his 
moral state, in consequence of the influence of affections upon the 
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functions. Who, for instance, has not observed that grief, jealousy, 
envy, hopeless Jove, and similar painful affections, consume the 
principle of life? Moreover, the examination of the nervous system, 
and of its influence, interests physicians, chiefly because all the alie- 
nations of the mind have their primitive cause in the mediate or imme- 
diate derangement of the nerves, and of the brain; and in pointing 
out the conditions necessary to the manifestations of the moral senti- 
ments and intellectual faculties in the healthy state, we contribute 
also to the elucidation of mental diseases. Thus no one is more inte- 
rested than the physician in discovering the nature of man. 

‘* Fortunately no profession is more prepared than that of the 
physician to investigate these subjects by accessary knowledge, and 
by the study of nature in general ; nor is 2ny one so frequently, and 
so seriously, admonished by nature to revise opinions, and to forsake 
hypothetical reasoning, in order to follow the simple methods of 
experience, No philosopher is more intimately convinced, that all 
our knowledge ought to be reduced to a rational mode of judging from 
experiment and observation. ‘Fhe physician, moreover, is placed in 
circumstances the most conducive to a profound and certain knowledge 
of man. No one has such facility of observing men at all times, 
and in all situations, when liberated from, when incapable of, habi- 
tual restraint and ceremony. The physician alone has an opportunity 
of being, during the night or the day, witness of the most intimate 
relations, and the most secret events in families. Good and bad 
men, when sick, with difficulty conceal from him their true seuti- 
ments. Who does not wish for the friendship of the man whom he 
trusts with hisown life, with that of his wife, or of his children ? 
To such a man, supposed to know all that belongs to our nature, we 
untold the most secret thoughts, we acknowledge our frailties and 
our errors, in order to guide his judgment concerning our situations. 
There is, cofisequently, no profession more entitled to study mankind, 
thao that of medicine,” 


The anatomicai and physiological parts of this volume 
amount to about one fourth of the whole. ‘These parts, 
although more immediately directed to the medical practitioner, 
will be found well worthy the perusal of all well-educated per- 
sons, as they abound not only in practical suggestions for 
the preservation or reeovery of health, but also in excellent 
moral precepts, and new, convincing, and explanatory illus- 
trations of many parts of the Holy Scriptures. In this respect 
Dr. S.’s physiognomical system must be peculiarly interesting 
and valuable to all Christian teachers of every denomination, 
who wish to comprehend more completely the sacred writings. 
It is a curious fact, more irresistible than a hundied logical 
urguments in proof of the divine origin of the Bible, that all 
the-modern discoveries in natural and experimental philosophy 


‘directly tend to demonstrate the truth of Kevelation, Myr. 
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Parkinson's geological inquiries in his ** Organic Remains of 
a former World,” ted him to conclude that ‘the story of the 
deluge contains positively physical truths, manifested in every 
known country : Dr. Spurzheim’s anatomical and physiological 
researches on the cerebral organs and nerves, equally contri- 
bute to explain and elucidate the truths rev ealed by our Saviour 
and his Apostles. Dr. S.’s method of operating and examining 
the nervous system is thus modestly stated. 


«¢ In examining the structure of the nervous system, our whole 
procedure differs from that of other anatomists. The method of de- 
monstrating the brain, commonly employed in anatomical schools, 
is defective in every sense. No idea could be formed of the structure 
of any organic part, if its dissection were performed by slicing, as is 
done with the brain. Who could understand the structure of the 
muscles by a demonstration of their tranverse sections ? Guided always 
by physiological and pathological views, we begin the examination of 
gvery cerebral part at its origin, and by scraping aside the nervous 
substance, we follow the cuurse and direction of the fibres. In this 
way, we easily perceive their successive increase, the addition of new 
parts, and their various connexions. We also discover the form, con- 
sistency, and colour of the nervous parts with more facility than by 
cutting and slicing them. This methad, therefore, is preferable even 
for those anatomists whose aim is only the mechanical form of the 
organization. Itis of indispensable necessity to our considerations, 
which are not confined to mechanical form, but connected with phy- 
siological and pathological views. 

‘* Even thespinal marrow, and the pretended cerebral nerves, are 
not continuations of the brain, nor is one part of them the continua- 
tion of another ; but the spinal marrow, every pair of its nerves, and 
every pair of the pretended cerebral nerves, have their peculiar origin. 
For the brain is in proportion neither to the spinal marrow nor to the 
pretended cerebral] nerves, which ought to be the case if they were 
continuations one of another. ‘The brain of a horse, ox, or stag, 
is smaller thay that of man, while their spinal marrow and nerves, 
are far larger than the same parts of man. Hence the brvin is the 
origin neither of the spinal marrow nor of the nerves. Certain mone 
sters of the human species, and of the perfect animals, are born with- 
out head, and are yet provided with nerves, and a spinal marrow. 
Sometimes the head, the upper parts of the body, and the thorax, are 
wanting, and yet the inferior parts have nerves. Even a leg, if it 
be born alone, is provided with them. Hence the brain cannot be 
their origin.” 


* The author then proves that the grey or cineritious, matter 
of the brain is the matrix of the nerves, and that the whole 
substance is fibrous; hence he rejects the terms medullary 
substance, spinal marrow, &c. and says nerves of the spine, 
the same as nerves of the stomach. Tor a description of the 
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different parts of the brain, &c. we must refer the reader to 
the work itself, which is illustrated with plates, and is per- 
fectly intelligible to the general reader as well as the profes- 
sional student. This is, perhaps, the very first time that the 
difficult study of the anatomy of the brain and nerves has been 
rendered so familiar, easy, and perspicuous. 

The 2d part treats of the physiology of the nervous system ; 
here Dr. S. marshals all the opinions of philosophers, divines, 
and physicians, from the ear! liest records to the present day. 
The vastness of his research, the masterly precision of his 
views, and the simplicity of his principles, if they do not 
carry conviction to the mind of every reader, must, at least, 
insure him the respect of one of the first men of the age, and 
establish his reputation as a philosopher as well as a man 
of science. His object, in the first instance, is to prove satis- 
factorily that men’s dispositions and faculties are innate ; that 
man does nothing by chance or accident ; and next, that he 
is not impelled to any acts or series of actions by an irresistible 
fate, by the Calvinistic foreordination or election of the Deity. 
He instances the Jews as furnishing a proof of the constancy 
and uniformity of man, of their sameness notwithstanding the 
influence of climate, &c. ‘* This people is dispersed over the 
whole world, and yet their primitive and characteristic organi- 
zation is preserved in all countries.” 


‘ 


«* Innateness of the Human Faculties. 
** Finally,” concludes Dr. S. ‘* man is endowed with faculties 
which are peculiar tohim. Now it is to be investigated whether 
the faculties which distinguish man from animals, and which con- 
stitute his human character, are innate. It must be answered, that 
all the faculties of man are given by creation, and that human na- 
tare is as determinate as that of every other being. Thus though we 
see that man compares his sensations and ideas, inquires into the cau- 
ses of phenomena, draws consequences,.and discovers Jaws and ge- 
neral principles ; that he measures distances and times, and crosses 
the sea from oneend to another; that he acknowledges culpability 
and worthiness ; that he bears a monitor in his own breast, and raises 
his mind to the idea and adoration of God :—yet all these faculties re- 
sult neither from accidental influence from without, nor from his own 
will. How indeed could the Creator abandon man in the greatest and 
most important occupations, and give him' up to chance? No. 
Herein, as every where, he has prescribed to man his sphere of acti- 
vity, and guarded all his steps. It is only by these means that the 
same essential faculties always continue in the human kind, faculties 
the existence of which we could neyer haye conceived unless nature 
had given them to us.” 
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*< Constancy of the Human Character. 

‘* In order to prove that man does not acquire his facultiesby edu- 
cation, I have already mentioned the constancy of the human clin- 
racter. This constancy really proves the innateness of all the facal- 
ties with which man is endowed. Mankind are always the same, as 
far as we know their history, not only in respect to organic, but also 
in respect to animal life. Ancient mummies present the same parts 
of the skeleton which we find in man at present, and the history of 
all times shows virtues and vices essentially the same. Thus mankind 
has not acquired any faculty, andcan never lose any. The special fa- 
culties are always the same; the only difference observed, ai different 
times, is that the manifestations of the special faculties are more or 
less active, and variously modified, in different persons. Here one 
unjustly seizes a piece of ground, there a place of honour; here the 
beloved person is celebrated on an oaten-reed, there ona harp. Lea- 
ders are decorated some with feathers, others with purple, &c. bit 
all these modifications are grounded upon primitive faculties essentially 
the same. 

«* Uniformity of mankind. 

“© The uniformity of mankind in respect to the essential faculties, 
notwithstanding al] the exterior influence of society, climate, modes 
of living, laws, religion, education and accidental events, affords a 
great proof that nothing can change the laws of nature. We every 
where find the same species; whether man stain his skin or powdey 
his hair; whether he dance to the sound of a drum or to the music 
of aconcert; whether he adore the stars, the sun, the moon, or the 
God of Christians. ‘Ihe special faculties are every where the same. 

“* Geniuses 

“ T have also spoken of genius, in order to prove that educaticy 
does not produce our faculties. Indeed children, endowed with par- 
ticular dispositions, show their peculiar faculties before they have re- 
ceived any kind of instruction. Shakespeare, when he was a boy, 
exercised the trade of his father, who was a butcher; but when he 
killed a calf he would do it in a high style and make a speech. Ex- 
ternal circumstances are sometimes very adverse to the exercise ef 
genius ; but individuals, endowed with energy of disposition, only 
wait for opportunities ; they often leave their parents and their profes- 
sion, and follow their natural inclination. Moses, David, Tamer- 
Jane, and Pope Sixtus the fifth, were shepherds; Socrates, Pytha- 
goras, Theophrastus, Demosthenes, Moliére, and Rousseau were 
the sons of artificers. Such individuals are sometimes obiged to 
surmount great obstacles, but they vanquish all impediments ; their 
character prevails, and their talents assume their natural place. Some- 
times such individuals, hindered by circamstances from tolowing 
their inclinations, find their favourite occupation, and their most 
agreeable recreations, inthe exercise of their most powerful disposi- 
tions. Therefore peasants, shepherds, and artisans, become astrono- 
mers, poets, philosophers, &c. ; on the other hand, ministers, Kings, 
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have been known to employ themselves in the mecha- 
All this proves ibat the primitive faculties are innate. 


“© Particularity of every Sex 
‘** Both sexes manifest essentially the same moral and intellectual 
faculties, but there is a great difference between their modifications. 
Several faculties are more energetic in women; others more in men. 
In general the feelings are stronger in women, and the intellectual 
faculties more energetic in men. These modifications then are inhe- 
rent by nature, and it is impossible to change one sex into another.” 


Individuality of every Person. 

‘ Inall nations, notwithstanding the uniformity of opinions, cus- 
toms, professions and arts, sciences, laws, religion, and whatever re- 
lates to positive institutions, every individual differs from another by 
his peculiar character. Every one bas more capacity and more pro- 
pensity for one than for another object. Every child manifests his owa 
manner of thinking and feeling. It isa fact generally known, that 
every one excuses his frailties by saying, it is my nature ; it is stronger 
than Iam; I cannot help it, &c. Brothers and sisters often differ ex- 
tremely from each other, though their education is uniform. The 
cause must be internal. 

‘‘ In respect to innateness it is important to consider an observation 
of Locke. Inorder to demonstrate that the ideas are not innate, 
Locke stated that children do not manifest certain qualities, and that 
different nations have quite different, nay, opposite principles of mo- 

rality. ‘This assertion of Locke, in respect to the innateness of ideas 
and moral principles, must not be confounded with the innateness of 
the faculties. No sensation, no idea, no principles is innate. Our 
sensations and ideas of external objects result from externa] impres- 
sions. These impressions are accidental, cansequently the ideas of 
them are not innate; but the faculties which perceive the impressions 
and conceive the ideas, are innate ; for instance, the ideas of a stone, 
plant, animal, are not innate; but these objects make impressions 
on our senses, and these impressions produce sensations or ideas in 
our minds, The five senses, however, ard the faculties of our mind, 
are invate. In the same manner the sensations and ideas of external 
and accidental events a'e nowise innate. In general no determinate 
action of any faculty, but the faculty itself, is innate. ‘The propen- 
sity to love, not the subject of lave; the faculty of speaking, not the 
peculiar language ; the faculty of comparing and judging, bot the 
determinate judgment; the faculty of poetry, not the particular 
poem, &c. are innate. Thus there is a great difference between in- 
nate faculties and innate ideas and sensations. 

“«* ‘The innateness of the faculties is too evident to escape the pene- 
tration of profound thinkers. Many ancient and modern philosophers, 
both profane and religious, were convinced of this. Plato in bis Re- 
public VI.) considers “philosophi cal and mathematical salentt, memory, 
the sentiments of pride, ambition, courage, sensuality, &c. as innate. 
Hippocrates, in treating of the qualities necessaxy for a physician, 
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speaks of natural and innate dispositions. Quintilian said, If pre- 
cepts could produce eloquence, who would not be eloquent ? Cicero, 
Seneca, &c. were of opinion that religion is innate; so thought also 
Lavater. Herder * considered the sociability of man, his benevo- 
lence, his inclination to venerate a superior being, his love of reli- 
gion, &c. as innate. Condillac + says, Man does not know what he 
can do, till experience has shown what he is capable of doing by the 
force of nature alone; therefore he never does any thing purposely 
till he has once done it instinctively. [ think this observation will be 
found to be permanent and general. I think also that, if it had been 
considered, philosophers would have reasoned better than they have 
done. Man make analyses only after having observed that he has 
analyzed. He makes 4 language after having observed that he had 
been understood. In this manner poets and orators began before they 
thought of their peculiar talents. In one word, all that man does 
he did at first from nature alone. Nature commences, and always 
commences wel]. This is a truth that cannot be repeated too fre- 


guently.” 


The following remarks may, perhaps, inflame the vindictive 
ire of the Calvinists, as they directly deprive them of every 
scriptural support to their favourite dogmas of election, and at 
the same time furnish a new, very clear, and definite, explana- 
tion of scripture phraseology. 


“© The religion of Christ also admits the innateness of the faculties. 
According to it al] is given from above. ‘ A man can receive nothing, 
except it be given to him from heaven’"{—*‘ No man can come unto 
me, except it were given to him of my Father.’.§—‘ Who has ears to 
hear, let him hear.'||—* The disciples said, Why speakest thou in pa- 
rables ? Christ answered, Because itis given unto you to know the 
mysteries of the kingdom of. heaven, but to them it is aot given," — 
‘ All men cannot receive this saying, savethey to whom it is given. **— 
* St. Paul says: ‘ When the geatiles which have not the law do by 
nature the things contained in tbe law, these, baving not the law, 
are a law unto themselves : which show the work of the law written 
in their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the mean while accusing, or else excusing one another.’ “}+ 


Were it possible to teach certain men moderation by example 
and distrust in the validity of their preconceived notions, the 
following facts might tend to humiliate their self-confidence, 
and produce a little difidence. However this may be, they ex- 
hibit the weakness of human reason and the pride of miscalled 


philosophy, in a highdegree. 








*Th. 1. S. 252, t+ CEuv. Compl 8vo. T. IIT. P. 115. 
t John iii. 27. § John vi. 65. || Matt. xiii. 9. 
@ Matt, xii. 10, 1}. **Matt’ xix. It. tt Rom. it. 14, 15. 
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‘* The example of Aristotle and Descartes may: be quoted to’ show. 
(He ‘good and’bad fortoné of new doctrines. “The ancient antayonisty 
of Aristotle caused his books to be barned ; and in the time of Frap- 
cis ‘I. the writings of Ramas ne Aristotle were similarly destroy. 
€4, his adversaties were declared hefetics, and under pain of being: 
sent to thie galleys, philosophers were prohibited from combating hig 
opinions. At the present time, the philosophy of Aristotleis no Jons 
ger spoken of. Descartes was persecuted for teaching the doctrine of 
innate ideas ; he was accused of Atheism though he had _ written on 
the existence of God, and his books were bufnt by order of the uni- 
vetsity of Paris. A short time afier, the same university adopted the 
do¢ttine of innate ideas, and when Locke and Condillac attacked it, 
there was'a general cry of matérialism and fatalism. Thus the same 
Opiniotis were considered at one time as dangerous because they were 
new, and at another as useful because they were ancient. What is 
to be inferted from this but that man deserves pity 7 that the opinions 
of contemporaries, in respect tothe truth or falsehood, and the good 
or bad consequences imputed to a new doctrine, are quite suspicious; 
aml that the only object of an author ought to be that of pointing ont 
thetrath. Ancillon is therefore rightin saying with Bonnet, Reason 
does not know any useless or dangerous truth. That which is, is. 
This is the only answer to be given to those who valuing things only 
by the advantage they may produce, incessantly ask, Cus Lono—that 
is this thing good for? and atthe same time tothose who anxiously 
ask, To what does ut lead? Jesus the son of Sirrach long ago said, 
‘ We ought not to demand what is this good for; the usefulness of 
every thing will be known in its due time.’ 

** We are far from thinking that ignorance and knavery will not at- 
tack ourdottrine with abuse, but what does not mau abuse? Tell 
him that he ought to expiate his crimes, in his superstition he will 
imuunolate his children. Have not Lucretius and his disciples employ- 
ed ailtheir genius and talents to demonstrate, that the belief in the 
immortality of the soul maintains the fear of death and poisons all 
the enjoyments of life ; whereas christians consider this. belief as the 
basis of order and happiness, of morality and of the most efficacious 
con#ort during the calamities of life? To establish hospitals for 
inovwlation or for vaccination, and to fix upon edifices a conductor for 
Jightuing, isin the opinion of some persons, of the greatest service 
to lLumanity : but, in the eyes of others, itis an offence to Divive 
Pravidence. Ju one word, man finds in all things some cause of 
complaint ; but we may say with St. Bernard, ‘ we ought to judge 
in a different manner the complaints of the ignorant and those of the 
hyperritical.’ The former complain from ignorance, the latter from 
malice; the first because they do not know the truth, the second be- 
cause they hate it. 

‘€ Malebranche has very well painted the enemies of new truths. 
« Persons‘of sokd and true piety,’ says he, ‘ do not condemn what 
they do not understand ; but the ignorant, the superstitions, and hy- 
pocritical, do.” The superstitious by a siavish fear become Gerce, 
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when they see an ingenious and penetrating man. If he assign the 
causes of thunder and its effects, they deem him an atheist. 
rites on the contrary, though led by particular motives, make 
use of truths generally venerated ; and they combat new truths under 


“the mask of some other truth ; sometimes they deride secretly what 


one respects, and produce in the minds of others a reputation 
which is the more to be feared, in proportion as the things which they 
abuse are more sacred,” 


“Lastly, it is concluded with St. Augustine, to obviate the 
charge of fatalism or predestination, that, ‘* God in giving the 
yet does riot inflict the necessity,” but leaves man to a 
Coon or choice of motives. ‘The next proposition is, that 
we know nothing of mind but through the medium of the 
; that the body is the instrument of the soul, &c. hence 
“the manifestations of all faculties of the mind depend on 


organie conditions.” 


“The manifestations of all faculties of the mind. depend on organic 
| conditions. 

‘There is no doubt that the functions of automatic life depend on 
organization, because they absolutely are results of it. Itis also al- 
lowed in respect to a great number of the functions of animal life, that 


‘they cannot take place without organization, voluntary motion for 


lustance, and the five external senses. We maintain, that the mani- 
festations of every moral sentiment and every intellectaal faculty 
depend on the organization. But in saying, that the manifestations 
of the moral sentiments and intellectaal faculties depend on the 
organization, we do not assert that the faculties arethe redult of the 
organization. We never venture beyond experience. We ouly 
consider the faculties of the mind or understanding, in as far as they 
become apparent to us by the-organization. We neither deny nor 
affirm any thing which cannot be veriiied by experiment. We neither 
maketesearches upon the dead body nor upon the soul alone, but 
Bpon mau as -he appears in life. We never question what the moral 
and intellectual faculties may be in themselves. We do not attempt 
to explain how the body and soul are joined together and exercise 
@ mutual infiaence. We do not examine what the soul can do 
without the body. Souls may be anited to bodies at the moment of 
conception or afterwards; they may be different in all individuals, 
orof the same kind in every one ; they may be emanations from 


‘God, or something else. Whatever metaphysicians and theologians 


may decide in respect to all these points, our assertions, - that the 
manifestations of all the faculties of the mind, depend, in this life, 
on the organization, caunot be shaken.” 


The author pursues his physiological inquiries by tracing the 
gradual growth of the brain till between the age of thirty and 
forty, its remaining stationary for a time, and finally its absorp- 
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tion and decay, the faculties of the mind in all -these Stages 
corresponding with the state of the brain, weak in youth, yj. 
rous in manhood, and feeble in old ages ‘This diminution of 

“brain furnishes a very satisfactory explanation of the 
that many old People lose their memory, or forget proper 
names or places. . S. next proves, that the brain is the sext 
of all moral feelings, and although all languages have the ex. 

ression, ** a good heart,” yet the feeling is actually in the 

ead, ‘The numerous fancies of men, called philosophers, 
on this head are truly amusing. Many places have been ho- 
noured with being the seat of the soul, others have pretended 
that animals and birds could live without brain, and medical 
men have hitherto believed that the human brain might be li- 
quified or ossified ! The pretended ossified brains, Dr. S, ob- 
serves, are only excrescences, neither corresponding in sha 
nor size to a real brain. The proportions of the head, the he 
cial angle of Camper, the occipital angle of Daubenton, are 
proved to be withcut foundation in nature. The five senses 
are considered only as the external instruments of the mind, 
by means of which it acquires a knowledge of the material 
world; the plurality of organs, as two eyes, two ears, &c. are 
shewn to be necessary to support the mind in eases of external 
injury of the brain, or of any one of these organs; that con- 
sciousness is generally single, although the organs be double; 
but that in some diseases there ts also a double eonsciousness ; 
but why consciousness is single although the brain is double 
cannot be explained. It appears unquestionable that the form 
of the skull is entirely dependent on the brain, as we find very 
different forms of skulls in infants before the muscles have 
come into action, and hence this system of physiognomy is 
not applicable to the skulls of children, which may very con- 
siderably change their form, nor to those of old persons when 
diminution. or absorption of the cerebral matter has taken 
place., Thus far we have considered the author’s anatomical 
and physiological researches; we have now to notice his me- 
taphysical and physiognomical, his particular system. 

Dr.S. investigates the human mind as. naturalists do the 
wimal or vegetable kingdom; he considers the mind as a class 
vhich he divides into two orders: first, Intellect or Under 
standing; and second, Moral Feelings; each of these orders 
is subdivided into two genera; the first consists of the know- 
ing or perceiving and reflecting faculties; the second of the 
propensitics and sentiments. ‘Thus, he divides the human 
mind into four genera, which contain thirty-three species of 
thinking and feeling, if we may so call them. ‘The first genus 
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sae °° . ° 
‘embraces the propensities, which amount to nine: the second 


the sentiments, of which there are also nine species ; 
enext genus consists of the knowing or perceiving faculties, 
of which there are eleven species; and the last is appropriated 
to-the reflecting faculties, which are only four. Such is the 
new and curious division of our mental operations made 
by the author. The reader will instantly perceive how 
much more simple it is, than the technical divisions of 
icians, or even the more generally useful labours of Hut- 
chinson, Glover, Watts, Falconer, Dallas, and Cogan on 
the Passions. 


The term propensity is peculiarly happy and characteristic, it 
explains the motives of an indefinite number of our actions 


much better than any other term used in designating the 
ions, affections, or emotions. Hence we should infer, 
that whatever may be the fate of this physiognomical system, 
whether it be generally received or rejected, or be superseded 
some other, yet the physiological and metaphysical res. 


searches on which it is founded must be permanently influential” 


on society ; no succeeding writer on physiology or the operay 
tions of the human mind can avoid noticing these facts; no 
real friend to the well-being of mankind will deny them at 
least some portion of his approbation, and as it has hitherte 
been found impossible to extirpate Mahometanism, so is it im- 
practicable to eradicate the effects of certain kinds of knowledge 
once communicated to thousands through the medium of the 
press, as well as by oral illustrations. ‘Those to whose vanity 
Grinterest it may prove inimical, may declaim against it, as 
some persons did against the practice of inoculation and 
vaccination ; but the judicious will always avail them- 
selves of whatever is really practical and useful, while the 
foolish will spurn what they have not powers to appreciate or 
attain. But we shall proceed in our account of the different 
organs or faculties by means of which Dr. Spurzheim proposes 
to explain all the phenomena of the human mind. 

-Orprn 1, Feelings. Genus 1. Propensities. 1st Organ of 
amativeness* or sexual love. Were men as distinguished for 


a 


* The author felt himself under the necessity of adopting several 
iew names ; the following are his apologetical reasons given in his 
preface : 

“ The English language presents very few single words which ex- 
Press my conceptions of the peculiar faculties of the mind. Heneé I 





Was obliged either to speak by circumlocution or to make new names, ’ 


Now [itink with Locke, that in this respect, we bave the same 
Vol. 48, No. 203, April, 1815. Aa 
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diseretion as abortiveness in their philosophical inquiries, thig 
subject could never have occupied their attention ; but as there 
is no limit to speculation, it is the part of wisdom to meet it in 
the only manner which can render it innoxious. This duty is 
become the more imperious, as above 50,000 (some say 
100,000, and that the number is always tn proportion to that of 
the Evangelical Magazine) of the most stupid, foolish, and 
ignorant books relative to this subject are annually printed in 
the metropolis. Dr, Gall has furnished a few very explicit and 
simple observations which, pe:haps, may contribute to abate 
vulgar idle curiosity, and at the same time defeat the insati- 
able rapacity of unprincipled printers and venders of worthless 
- books. 

The second configuration of the head is the organ of piilo- 
progenitiveness, or love of offspring. ‘Fhe existenee of this 
propensity is unquestionable, and as it is less capable of abuse 
than any other, few persons will be ashamed to acknowledge 
its influence. It has long been remarked by English moralists, 
and ethical writers, who have generally designated it from the 
Greek Siorge, or natural affection ; its organ is a little protuhe- 
rance at the centre of the ecciput, and immediately adjoining 
that of amativeness. This peculiar propensity is in general 
stronger in women than in men ; ‘but in all the mothers guilty 
of infanticide, which the author has seen, (about thirty) this organ 
Was wanting, or at least not developed. By this and the pre- 
ceding organ,” says Dr. S. “ itis very easy to distinguish the 
skulls of males and females of the same kind, and consequent: 
ly those-of men and women. It is peculiarly worthy of notice, 
that throughout all animals a striking similarity is preserved in 
the skulls of both sexes. ‘The skulls of men and males are 
generally shorter and larger, those of women and females 
longer and narrower.” The third is the organ of inhabitiveness, 
or propensity to dwell in certain elevated situations, as the 
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right as our predecessors, and I therefore propose new single names, 
which Ihave formed, as much as possible, conformable to the spitit 
of the language. Having established different propensities as peculiar 
faculties of the mind, in order to designate p:opensity, I have taken 
the termination 1ve as indicating the quality of producing, and Ness 
as indicating the abstract state; Ihave therefore joined iveNntss to 
differen roots, among which I have given the preference to English 
words generally admitted. ‘When | could not- find any such, | 
chose Latin purty iples, which. in i:nglish, are so common evel in 


expressions which denote a meaning similar to that which | look for, 
25 lextruchveness productive mesg, ey ? 
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eagle, chamois, goat, &c. delight in lofty regions, far beyond 
the province of their food. It appears to us, that this. pro- 
pensity sufficiently explains a fact which we have often observ- 
ed; namely, that some mechanics, builders, and labourers, 
delight in ascending to the tops of large edifices and public 
buildings, while others equally accustomed to such works 
always experience much trepidation in ascending or descend- 
ing. The seat of this organ is immediately above that of phi- 
loprogenitiveness ; but as the propensity which it indicates is 
confounded by Gall with pride, Dr. S. has bestowed some care 
in elucidating and defining it, in opposition to Gall. The fol- 
lowing incidental remarks are somewhat novel. 


« It is replied that Platonic love finishes ordinarily by physical love. 
Jagree with this ; but is it possible to conclude that Platonic love is 
the same as physical love? I am not hungry because I havea taste 
orsmell. But if smell bestimulated by any odour, and if thereby 
the sense of taste and the feeling of hunger be excited, aud indepen- 
dently of my first intention I eat, will it be maintained that smell 
and the desire to eat are the same? If youesamine Platonic or tmoral 
love, you will find that all the sentiments which you feel at the same 
time with the propensity to physical love, may be attributed to the 
other special faculties, and their respective organs. In the same 
manner it seems to me, that it is impossible to confound the instinct 
of physical height, with the moral sentiment of self-love and pride : 
I believe it possible to have a great opinion of ove’s owa person in 
ali regions and countries.” 


4th. Organ of Adhesiveness, or attachment ; this propensity 
is evinced by stability in friendship, under every vicissitude of 
life. Some animals are attached during life, that do not live 
in society, others that live in society are not so; man belongs 
to the animals which are social and attached during life ; 
hence society and marriage are not at all the effect of human 
reflection, but original nature. Without the propensity of 
attachment, men become anchorites and hermits. Patriotism 
belongs to attachment; and nostalgia is an abuse of it. This 
organ is situated on each side of that of philo-progenitiveness, 
and makes the posterior part of the head assume a square or 
angular appearance. 

5th. Organ of Combativeness: the existence of this pro- 
pensity needs no proof: some feeble-bodied persons fight on 
every occasion, others although powerful never: the former 
have a prominence on the head, at the posterior inferior 
angle of the parietal bone, behind the mastoid process ; the 
latter are without this prominence: The courageous animals 
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have the head between and behind the ears very large ; horse 
jockies and sportsmen know that this is an infallible sign to 
recognize if a horse be shy and timid, or bold and sure. 

Gth. Organ of Destructiveness, or propensity to destroy; 
the difference in the heads of herbivorous and granivorous 
animals, first suggested the existence of this organ. The 
wolf, tiger, and other carnivorous animals, kill all livin 
heings around them, seemingly for the pleasure of killing; 
if carnivorous animals have this propensity so must man, 
whose teeth and stomach clearly prove him of this class, and 
no other animal eats so many kinds of living beings. The 
existence of this propensity, and its diversities may be dis- 
covered, by the different impressions which public executions 
make on individuals ; to some they afford pleasure, to others 
great pain. In Vienna, an apothecary felt such a strong pro- 
pensity to kill, that he became an executioner, and the son 
of a rich merchant abandoned commerce, and became a 
‘uteher; a rich Dutchman paid the butchers who furnished 
the navy with beef, for permission to kill the oxen. To those 
who doubt the existence of this propensity in man, or who 
suppose that the late murders committed about London are 
unparalleled in atrocity, we recommend the following histo- 
rical facts and observations. 


‘‘ There are highway-men who are not content with robbing, 
but who manifest the most sanguinary inclination to torment and 
kill without necessity. John Rosbeck was not content with mal- 
treating bis victims in order to make them betray the places of their 
concealed treasures, he invented and employed the most outrageous 
cruelties merely to witness the sufferings of children, of women, 
and of old persons. Neither fear vor torture could correct him, 
On his first being caught he was shut up for eighteen months, 
confined in a small subterraneous dungeon, his feet were loaded with- 
chains, he stocd in muddy water up to his aneles, and when dragged 
out of this place he was tortured in the most cruel way. Never 
theless he did not confess any thing He was enlarged, and the first 
thing he did, when free, was to steal in full daylight. He soon 
committed new murders, andhe was executed. At the beginning 
of the last century several marders were committed in Holland, on 
the frontiers of the province of Cleves. For a long time the murderer 
remained unknown ; but at last an old fiddler, who was accustomed (0 
play on the violin at country weddings, was suspected in consequence 
of some expressions of his children. Led before the justice, he confes 
sed thirty-four murders, and be asserted that he had committed them 
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without any cause of enmity, and without any intention of robbing, but 
only because he was extremely delighted by this action. At Strasbourg 
two keepers of the cathedral were assassinated: for a long time the 
murderer remained undiscovered, but at last a postillion was killed 
by the shot of a pistol by a clergyman, called Frick. This monster, 
in order to satisfy his horrible propensity to murder, had hired a post- 
chaise for the express purpose of killing the postillion. He was 
arrested, and he confessed that he was the murderer of both keepers 
of the cathedral. Without changing countenance he acknowledgec 
that when yet a s'udent he had often engaged children to follow biin 
into the woods, that there he had hanged them on trees, had 
kindled a fire under them, and destroyed them in that manner. 
This criminal was rich, and had never stolen. For hiscrimes he was 
burnt alive at Strasbourg. ‘ Lewis XV.’ says M. de Lacretelle,* 
‘felt a rooted aversion against a brother of the Duke of Bourbon- 
Condé, Couat of Charolois, who would have renewed all the crimes 
of Nero had he occupied any throne. While yet achild be betrayed 
an instinct of cruelty which excited horror. He was delighted 
' with tormenting animals, and with treating his servants violently. 
It is related that he liked to shed the blood of those he had debauched, 
aod that he exercised different kinds of barbarities on the courtesans 
who were brought to bim. Popular tradition, which corresponds 
with several historical relations, accuses him of different homicides. 
It issaid that he committed murders without interest, without anger, 
and without vengeance. He shot at tilers in order to have the bar- 
barous pleasure of seeing them falling from the top of the houses, 

‘* These Jatter facts, which-fortunately are very rare, prove that this 
terrible propensity is sometimes quite independent of education, of 
example, of seduction, or of habit, and that it depends only on the 
organization. Indeed there are crimes of so high a degree, and 
accompanied with such repugnant and horrible circumstances, that 
it would be impossible to explain them in any other way. Prochaska 
tolatest that a woman of Milan flattered little children, led them 
home, killed them, salted their flesh, and eat of it every day. He 
quotes also the example of a person who, excited by his heinous 
propensity, killed a traveller and a young girl, in order tc eat them. 
Gaubiust speaks of a git] whose father was incited by a violent 
propensity to eat the flesh of man, and who committed several 
murders for this purpose. This girl, though separated fiom her father 
for a long time, and though educated carefully among respectable 
persons, who had no relation to ber family, was overcome by the 
inconceivable desire of eating the flesh of man. 

** Some idiots manifest this propensity to kill or to destroy. An 
idiot, after having killed two children of his brother, came smiling, 
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sae . : ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


and announced the actionto him. Another idiot, excited by anger 
murdered his brother, and intended to burn him openly and cere. 
nroniously before the house. A third, according to Herder, after 
having seen a hog killed, thought he had a right to murder his 
fellow-creatures, and actually cut the throatof a man. We have 
seen in prison, a young man whom nobody considered as silly, 
and: who: without any motive killed a child. Different questions 
were put to him, he was threatened with various punishments in 
order toa, obtain a knowledge of his motive. He only answered 
and repeated incessantly, that he saw nothing but black. ‘ Who. 
ever,” said be, with a lamentable voice, ‘* was not present cannot 
believe me. God will pardon me.” At Fribourg, in Brisgau, we 
saw a young man of fifteen years of age confined in prison,’ because 
he bad put fire to nine houses successively ; he helped to quench the 
fire, and, on one occasion, he saved a child who was nearly de- 
stroyed by the flames. When the fire was extinguished, he thought 
no more of it. This proves, that his conduct was excited only by 
some bestial instinct. Iudeed he was half an idiot.” 








Dr. S, relates a variety of other examples of the influence 
of this horrid propensity, which, when duly regulated, is 
useful ; its organ consists in a protuberance or elevated ridge 
immediately above each ear. In the plaster busts of the mur- 
derers Bellingham, Mitchell, Hollings, and Sharpe (the 
latter were taken by Dr. S. himself) this character was very 
conspicuous. 

7th. Organ of Constructiveness or propensity to build, which 
appears in a prominence under the temples. Men’s different 
tastes as they are called for the mechanic arts, have long been 
observed, but never hitherto explained ; it was said that one 
youth evinced a talent for this exercise, another for that, but 
it was never supposed to originate in any general propensity 
inherent jn our mental nature. Now it appears that this 
propensity is cssential, not only to all great architects, sculp- 
tors, mechanicians, and artists, but even to tailors, milliners, 
and shoemakers ! 

Sth. Organ of Coveliveness, or propensity to covet. There 
are thieves among all ranks and classes of people. The history 
of the influence of this propensity is highly entertaining. 
Saurin, pastor of Geneva; Victor Amadeus I.‘king of Sar- 
dinia ; the wife of the celebrated Dr. Gabius, of Leyden ; 
and many others could not resist this propensity. A thief 
on his death bed, and even when dying, put out bis hand to 
steal his confessor’s snuff box. ‘This organ is situated at the 
temples, on the anterior inferior angle of the parietal bone. | 

9th. Organ of Secretiveness, or propensity to conceal; tt 
appears on the side of the head, above that of destructiveness ; 
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rites, liars, intriguers, cunning men, dramatic poets, or 


romancers, have this propensity developed. The propensity 
to secrecy and to conceal, is the basis of all these modi- 
fications. 

The second genus includes the sentiments which follow 
alter mere propensities, Several sentiments are common to 
man and animals, others are peculiar to man; among the 
former is the 10th configurative organ of Self Love or Pride. 
There are more madmen than women who have been alienated 
by pride. The organ of this sentiment appears on the upper 
posterior part of the head, and has been found in beggars who 
were too proud to learn any business to gain a subsistence. 
Those deranged ‘by pride speak little, commaud, and shew their 
importance with gravity. 

ith. Organ of Approbation or Vanity; it is situated on 
each side of pride; those who are fond of being caressed and 
applauded, or who are ambitious, have the upper posterior and 
laterai part of the head much developed or conspicuous. ‘This 
sentiment is called ambition, if directed to the attainment of 
important things, and vanity, if satisfied with little objects. 
This faculty is highly useful to society, it excites the other 
faculties, loves approbation in general, produces emulation and 
the point of honour ; it is. more energetic in women than 
men, and the author has seen only one man deranged by 
vanity. : 

12th. Organ of Cautiousness ; this sentiment is manifested 
by a prominence on the upper posterior part of both sides of 
the head. This faculty produces precaution, doubts, demurs, 
hesitations, &c. and continually suggests “ take care ;’’ when 
too active, it occasions irresolution, anxiety, fear, melancholy, 
which predisposes to suicide ; on the other hand, a deficiency 
of this sentiment is followed by levity, indiseretion, &c. This 
organ is generally more developed ia females than in males, 
perhaps by that admirable economy of nature, which, the 
better it is known, the more it is admiifed, and its Divine 
Author adored. 

sth. Organ of Benevolence ; in man, or of meekness in 
aimals. This sentiment is manifested by an elevation at the 
centre of the forehead, and is, perhaps, the easiest organ to 
discover of all those enumerated by our author. A horse or 
dog having this faculty, may easily be known by examining the 
forehead just above the eyes; if the forehead be somewhat 
convex and high there, then the animal is good-natured, but 
if concave, then ‘it may be expected to kick or bite. In ani- 
mals, this sentiment is restrained to passive goodness, but in 
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man, it produces al! the dispositions called benignity, clemeney, 
hospitality, liberality, peacefulness, and, in a word, Christian 
charity. 

The 14th. Organ of Veneration ; the very idea will horrify 
bigots and hypocrites, and no doubt convulse ferocious Cal. 
vinists, as many of them now experience powerful convulsive 
affections, contractions of the muscles, of the lips, face, &e, 
at the very name of the beneficent bishop of Lincoln. I 
appears that the heads of pious men are always very high, 
that is, elevated from the eyes to the top of the head; it is the 
organ of veneration which occasions this form, or of that 
faculty which venerates particularly the great author of our 
existence. But because man possesses a sentiment of vene- 
ration, Revelation is not, therefore, unnecessary ; religion and 
worship existed long before Revelation ; they exist at the present 
day among people who are not favoured with this light; Reve- 
lation only directs it aright. It was, indeed, necessary to pre- 
pare man, or make him capable to receive revelation. ** Who,” 
asks Dr. S. * would endeavour to make any animal inferior to 
man, acquainted with Revelation? it is a general law, that 
neither man nor animals can be instructed or educated, if the 
respective faculty be not innate. Dogs do not learn religion 
any more than mathematics. Hence man must be prepared to 
receive the former as well as the latter, and on this account 
he has received a particular organ of veneration.” Gail even 
maintains, that this organ is not only necessary, but that it also 
furnishes the most evident proof of the existence of God, for 
if nature has produced any faculty, then there is, and must be, 
am object of this faculty, The observation on the necessity 
of preparing man for the reception of revelation, merits the 
most serious attention of those well-meaning Christians, 
whose Zeal is at least equal to their knowledge, and who 
annually collect considerable sums of money for missionaty 
purposes. Let them read and digest their bibles before they 
commence the business of propagating the Christian faith; 
let them observe how revelation was originally disseminated, 
how many years the Jews were disciplined under the law before 
they were favoured with the gospel, and remember that the 
Jatter, neither by Christ himself, nor his apostles, was delivered 
to the uncivilized and barbarous nations among the Gentiles, 
but to the most enlightened people then living, to the learned 
Jews in Judea, the accomplished and lettered Greeks, and the 
studious Romans. Let them compare these facts, observe 
what analogy there is between such cultivated people and the 
savages of the South Sea islands, and then ask themselves, are 
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they gifted with even greater miraculous powers than Christ 
and his apostles, that they can expect to civilize and convert 
such rude nations, by simply talking or making signs to them, 
which they cannot comprehend? No; such beings must be 
prepared to receive revelation, and a knowledge of the law 
must precede that of the gospe] ; they cannot be both savages 
and Christians at the same_time; they cannot step from dark- 
n'ss to light, from the depths of ignorance to the heights of 
knowledge, by a word of command. Bigots may ascribe these 
remarks to lukewatmness ; but reflecting Christians will rather 
study to profit by them. 

i5th. Organ of Hope and Faith; it is situated on the side of 
veneration, and is peculiar to man, Animals have desire, but 
hope is something more than mere want, This sentiment is 
highiy necessary to man; indulged to excess, it becomes cre- 
dulity; hope continued, is called faith in religion. 

16th. Organ of Ideality or of Poetry ; this organ appears 
prowiwent above the temple, such as is seen in Milton, Dry- 
den, Shakespeare, &c. it makes men view everything in an 
imaginary stace, consider everything as exalted, elevated, 
enthusiastic, and regard the world not as it is, but as they 
suppose it should be. Many authors write in prose, although 
their expressions are poetical, others make verses which contain 
no poetical thought. 

17th. Organ of Righteousness or Justice. Dr. S. contends 
fora particular sentiment of just and unjust peculiar to man. 
Gal! hi denied the existence of any conscience, but. our 
author has very ably and explicitly examined the question in 
all its bearings, and, although he is compelled to admit the 
humiliating fact, that there are some criminal individuals who 
have really no conscience, yet he has proved that men in 
general possess a sentiment of justice, and, consequently, have 
a conscience. Here, as well as on other occasions, Dr. S. 
diseovers considerable adroitness in supporting his arguments 
and opinions with sentences of scripture. He divides con- 
science into natural or absolute, which consists of justice 
combined with all the other faculties peculiar to man, while 
those common to animals are subordinate ; individual or par- 
ticular, which results. from the justice of any one combined 
with his other faculties; and positive conscience, which is 
fixed by legislation either divine or civil.* 
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* There is a singular coincidence of thought and general views to 
be found in the famous “ Letters of Advice” written by the celebrated 
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The last sentiment, is the 18th configuration, Organ of 


Determinaleness ; it is situated at the top front of the head, in 
the midst of the feelings, to strengthen their activity; it gives 
constancy and perseverance; in excess it produces obstinacy 
and stubbornness; the want of it indicates that such persons 
are fickle, unstable, and changeable, not to be relied on in any 
case, 

We come now to the knowing faculties. The 19th species 
er configuration of the brain, is ‘the Organ of Indiv iduality or 
of Facts, Gall found that persons who were learned, who had 
a superficial knowledge of all arts and sciences, and ‘who were 
not always profound, but who knew enough to be capable of 
speaking with facility, such as are called brilliant in society, 
had the lower part of the forehead very prominent. Thi 
faeulty collects facts, aud them only; delights in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge ; refers every thing to experience ; knows 
not only the external world in general, ‘but also each object in 
its individual capacity. By it children are attentive to every 
object and fact, and make an immense number of observations, 
This organ of fact likewise explains the cause ef the tame- 
ableness. of animals, which has hitherto bewildered both 
philosophers and naturalists. Animals having the forehead 
much developed, ave either domestic, or capable of domes- 
ticity ; those otherwise, or without this organ, are incapable of 
being domesticated; tame one or two by art and coercion, yet 
their offspring will prove as wild as if produced in the deserts, 
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Dodwel}, which obtained the approbation of Archbishop Usher. “ As 
virtue is the | improve ment, so vice is the debauching of the 1 ational 
faculties. It is clear that 1cason is no measure of the actions of 
brutes, and, therefore, while men live not above the brutal principle, 
that which is avimal and sensnal, reason is as little valued by them, as 
the richest Indian gems by the d lunghill cock in AEsop.” —** First, the 
provident'al teaching and direction of God is that of right reason, 80 
that they that are led by it are led by God; secondly, that we may be 
lat by right reason, two things are necessary, and these two are pets 
fectly suttici mt: first, that the rational faculties be rectified, and se- 
condly, that the lower appetite and other executive faculties be in a 
ready disposition of being obedient to reason."—Again, ‘* the sub- 
jection of the lower appetite to the superior part of the soul thus recs 
tified, that isthe whole desig nofa good hfe, " &ec, Many more stri- 
king similarisies might be “ack luced, but the above are sufficient to 
prove that our author's s principles of theology and morality are pets 
fectly consistent with those tanght by the church of the Unite of 
Kingdom. In the writines of bisho ps Stillingfleet and Tillotson, are 
also t many similar sentiments.—iry. 
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This has been repeatedly proved both in quadrupeds and birds. 
Dogs are tame in every country, although banished from dwell- 
ing houses, as in Egypt; foxes are wild, k 

20th. Organ of Form; by this faculty, the organ of which 
appears ina height between the nose and the end of the eye, 
pushing the latter outwards; men distinguish and recollect 
persons, delight in portraits or pictures, study crystallogra- 
phy, &e. by it also, honey-bees distinguish the individuals of 
their own hive ; dogs and elephants often discover this faculty 
ina high degree by their gratitude or vengeance to individuals, 
It appears that the Chinese have this organ highly developed. 

21st. Organ of Size; it appears ditferent.from that of form, 
as there is an essential difference between the ideas of size 
and fori. 

92d. Organ of Weight; it is different from the sense of 
;softness or hardness, and is a particular faculty. 

23d. Organ of Colour; the eyes are very inadequate to dis- 
tinguish colours, as many persons see very well, and yet 
eaunot tell the difference between shades of colours, and some- 
times between colours themselves: great numbers confound 
shades of green and blue, red and crimson, yellow and 
orange, &e. This organ or faculty appears in an arched ridge 
or semicircular elevation in the centre of the eyebrows, and 
gives the face a jovial voluptuous look ; it is very conspicuous 
in the brows of the French, who are incessantly colouring every 
thing; it is essential to painters, dyers, artists, &c. and 
enables us to enjoy flower gardens, enamelled meads, &e. 
Women in general have this organ more developed than men, 

24th. Organ ef Space, or of Local Memory and. travelling ; 
this organ appears in a prominence in the forehead above the 
hose on each side of it, as in Cooke, Newton, Columbus, and 
Other great astronomers, geographers, and travellers. The 
same faculty accounts for the emigration of animals and birds, 
which often set out from, and return to the same place at 
fixed periods, for several years ; it also enables dogs and. other 
dhimals to trace their way back to their former homes after being 
carried in coaches many hundred miles to distant places, of 
which there are many instances on record, as well as within 
the knowledge of almost every individual. This faculty judges 
of symmetry, measure, space, and distance, gives notions of 
perspective, makes the landscape painter, &e. 

25th. Organ of Order ; this organ has been discovered by 
Dr. S. since his arrival in this country; he considers it as the 
projection on the outer end of the eyebrow; this faculty 
inclines to system, regularity, cleanness, &c. 
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26h. Organ of Time, or of chronology ; some persons 
are fond of chronology, and the records. or dates of events, 
others never think of them; chronologists have this organ 
developed. 

27th. Grgan of Number, or calculation; this appears jp 
the outer arch of the eyebrow being lower tian the inner, 
and the eyes in some measure pressed inwards ; it is apparent 
in the great mathematicians Newton, Euler, and Jedediah 
Buxton (who counted the words Garrick spoke on the stage) 
and the late Mr. Pitt, a great financier, and consequently a 
great calculator. Now, however, that we are speaking of 
this great statesman, we may observe that Dr. S. exhibited 
his bust, in his demonstrative course of lectures in Rathbone 
Place, as furnishing an example of highly-developed organs, 
of number, of causality, of reflection, &e. and the higher 
nental faculties. Of Mr. Fox, it may also be observed here 
without impropriety, that his bust is totally devoid of the 
organs of reflection, &e. those of memory and of facts being 
the only ones developed, except that in the back part of his 
head, all the animal propensities are developed in the very 
highest degree, so that in him the physiognomist can trace 
almost nothing purely and peculiarly human, but every thing 
which is common to man and animals. This remark is not 
miade from any preconceived political notions, but is the 
result of studying the physiognomical system now before us, 
Most assuredly this system was not framed either to extol Mr. 
Pitt, or to degrade Mr. Fox, but physical facts are so legible, 
that those who run may read, and we know no reason why 
they should not be recommended to the serious attention of our 
countrymen. It is an act of justice to the past, and of bene- 
ficence to future generations, to endeavour to form true and 
correct notions of the real merits and talents of deceased 
statesmen, particularly those of our own country; and it is 
difficult to conceive any more certain mode of attaining this 
hitherto difficult, and almost insuperable, height of political 
aud moral knowledge, than by contrasting what we should 
henceforth call his physical (that is his physiognomical cha- 
raeter) with his political history. Every one knows how dif- 
ferently the latter may be represented; but when the two cha- 
yactérs ave collected, lhe must, indeed, be far beneath the rank 
of man in general, who cannot draw some real knowledge 
from the exhibition. Perhaps we should apologise to our 
readers for this seeming digression ; but the question is of 
such immense importance, not merely to t!e moral and poll- 
tical interests of our own country, but to the whole humea 
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rice, as it furnishes a striking example, where the study of 
this system of anthropology, proposed and elucidated by Dr. 
§,may be of incalculable advantage to politicians, as well as to 
most artists, to legislators, as well as the subjects of legis- 
lation. 

98th, Organ of Tune, or music ; for this, ears are not suf- 
ficient, as many persons hear very minutely, and yet have no 
“musical ear,” as it is familiarly expressed. Some have 
voice, and no musical talents, others have this talent, and 
want the voice; as there are persons destitute of a sense of 
harmony in colours; so there are many equally insensible of 
harmony of sounds. ‘This faculty makes the forehead have a 
square appearance, the part over the temples being angular or 
prominent. 

2%h. Organ of Language ; this is situated in the eyes ; 
those with large eyes have generally a good verbal memory ; 
persous having the eyes depressed downwards, the under eye 
lid appearing as if swollen, ora fillet for the eyes, are fond of 
philalogy, or like to study the spirit of languages. Some 
persons, however, easily learn the spwit of different lan- 
guages, without having a great memory of words, others 
easily acquire words without knowing the spirit of any lan- 
guage ; these modifications depend on the influence of other 
faculties, but verbal memory and philology in general, are the 
same special faculty. Here the professor enters at consi- 
derable length, and with much ingenuity, into the question 
whether words create ideas, and satisfactorily proves that we 
have many more ideas than words, which are but arbitrary and 
artificial signs to express them. In France, the contrary 
opinion was crowned with a premium by the institute; but its 
absurdity is sufficiently obvious. The author defines the term 
idea, to be “the conception only of the knowing faculties,” 
aud “ reflection every function of those faculties.” Agreeable 
to these definitions, he explains the difference between natura} 
and artificial language. ‘“ A dog perfectly understands the 
signs of anger in his master, because he possesses the faculty 
which produces anger ; but the dog can never understand the 
natural signs of the adoration of God.” Dr. S. then shews 
how many ideots or half ideots never learn to speak, although 
itis not for want of the organs of voice, but of faculties suf- 
ficient to connect arbitrary signs. Others again speak alinost 
without a tongue. 

The last division of mind made by our author is the 
“ Reflecting Faculties ;” this genus has only three species, the 
fourth being a peculiar faculty 
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30th. Organ of Comparison, or Analogy; this appears jn 
the centre of the forehead a little roundish or reversed pyra. 
midal elevation, in persons who love similies, analogies, paral. 
lels, &c.; popular preachers generally have this faculty de. 
veloped, especially if they imitate the manner of Christ, who 
spoke by parables and similitudes. Such persons seldom use 
close reasoning and philosophical arguments; but they con- 
vince and satisfy the multitude much better than more recon. 
dite addresses, People and nations having this faculty active 
delight in figurative language. The Freneh are remarkable 
for their almost total want of this faculty, they have no analogy, 
no comparison , when they commence an oration, they say this 
or that happened, but never because it was so or so. 

31st. Organ of Causality, or of Metaphysics; this faculty, 
which appears in the prominence of the superior part of the 
forehead, examines the causes, considers the relations between 
cause and effect, and always prompts men to ask, Why? 
Thus the faculty of individuality makes us acquainted with ob- 
jects and facts; that of comparison points out their identity, 
analogy, or difference; and this of causality desires to know 
the causes of all events; hence these three faculties together 
form systems, draw conclusions or corollaries, indicate prin 
ciples and laws, and constitute the true philosophical under- 
standing. ‘The abuse of causality or the mania of explaining 
every thing bas been very injurious to natural knowledge. 

32d. Organ of Wit; the finger of Sterne is generally repre: 
sented by artists as resting on this ofgan on his forehead; it 
consists In a peculiar mode of comparison. Jest, irony, &c. 
belong to this faculty, of which humour is only a degree. 

The 33d and last contiguration of the skull is the Organ of 
Imitation. ‘This faculty belongs to none of the four genera, 
and acts upon them all; the sphere of its activity is very great 
indeed, as many persons live all their lives and merely imitate 
others, without ever once reflecting for themselves. Children 
learn much by imitation; hence we see that this faculty is 
useful to more persons than stage-players: its organ is an ele- 
vation on each side-of the Organ of Benevolence. Such is 
the brief, but very inadequate, outline of Dr. S.’s divisions and 
illustrations of the nature and operations of the mind. ‘The 
following are his answers to objections respecting the number 
of the primitive faculties ; 


** Some adversaries object that there ave too inapy organs ; others 
say, that there are not enough. Those who find the organs too 
moulhiplicd must know that every organ is admitted by the save 
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3, namely by those which establish the plurality of the organs, and 
that it is verified by experience. The independence of one organ is nei- 
ther more nor less certain than tbat of any other organ, and if any proofs 
headmitted in respect to one organ, they must be agreed to in respect 
to allother organs. Those who think that we do not admit organs 
enough, must consider that every faculty may be applied to an 
infinite number of things; for instance, seeing is always seeing, but 
what an infinite number of objects may be seen? Hearing is always 
hearing, and so on as to every external sense. It is the same with the 
internal faculties. - Constructing is always constructing, but what an 
infinite number of objects may be constructed, &c.? Moreover, itis 
tobe observed, that a great number of actions (not a great namber 
of faculties) result from the combination of different faculties; and 
therefore it is not surprising to observe so many eflects produced by 
s small a number of them. Are not twenty-four letters of the 
alphabet sufficient to compose all imaginable words? ‘The muscles 
ofthe face are not very nomerous, yet the face of almost every 
individual presents different physiognomical traces. ‘Uhere are a fow 
primitive sonnds or colours; there are only ten signs of numbers ; 
and what an infinite number of combinations do not each of these 
present? There are probably’ thirty-three special faculnes. Now if 
we consider all. possible combinations of thirty-three faculties, and 
their modifications, it would be indeed surprising if we did not 
observe such a nutnber of modified functions. Consequently we 
do not multiply the organs any more than is necessary, but we 
follow determinate principles in establishing each of them,” 


In the chapter on the “ different modes of action of the 
special faculties of the mind,” it is observed, that the “ firse 
kind of general modes of actior consists in the different de- 
grees of the activity of the faculties, from imbecility or inac- 
tion to passion or irresistibility.” 


“The second kind of general modes of action is, that every faculty 
may be put in action in an harmonious or unharmonious, manner ; that 
is, every faculty may be agreeably or disagreeably, affected. Affections 
then are only modes of action of the special faculties and not atall spe- 
cial faculties themselves. They are divided into two classes, agreeable 
and disagreeable, and every class admits of different degrees. The 
different degrecs ot the agreeable affections are called pleasure, joy, 
andecstasy. ‘L'hose of the disagreeable affections are termed pain, 
grief, and misery. According to these considerations it is easy to 
rectify the confusion of ideas and expressions observed in different 
Writings in respect to the affections and passions. IT have already 
mentioned that passion ought to indicate ouly the highest degree ot 
activity of every faculty. The word affection, which sometimes is 
employed as synonymous with passion, which, sometimes desig- 
haies certain special ficulties, as pride, ambition, friendship, hope 
&c., and very often the different modes of action of the different 
éentiments, as shame, anger, fear, fright, terror, &c. indicates, aceorde 
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tousand according to its etymology, only the modes of being 
ected. Hence affections are only modes of feeling, and belong 
particularly to certain propensities and sentiments. 

The affections of certain propensities and sentiments may als 
be divided into simple and compound. Simple affections, for instance, 
are—anger, of the propensity to fight ;—fury and rage, of the 
propensities to fight and destroy ;—sorrow, anxiety, anguish, fear, 
terror, and melancholy, of cautieusness ;—pretension, pride, cop. 
tempt, and disdiin, of self-love ;—compassion, of benevolence; 
contrition, repentance, and remorse, of justice. The compound 
atfections are jealousy, of which egotism forms the basis, and which 
is modified according to the other organs which desire; envy, which 
is jealousy without benevolence; shame, the result of love of 
approbation combined with justice; and consternation and perplexity 
the result of much cautiousness, much love of approbation, and 
little propensity to fight, &c.” 


These remarks have all the clearness, acuteness, and even 
elegance of Cogan. His exposition of memory and imagina- 
tion is no less curious, 


‘* Memory is the reproduction of perceptions. Propensities and 
sentiments cannot be reproduced voluntarily, consequently it is 
impossible that we have any memory of them. It is ouly possible 
toremember that they have existed ; for instance, that we have been 
hungry, that we have felt the propensity to physical love, &c 
But it is possible to renew the perceptions of the intellectual faculties, 
for instance, the impressions of form, size, colour, tone, &c. This 
internal reproduction of the perceptions of external impressioas ought 
alone to be termed memory. It follows that there are as many memories 
as perceptions, and that memory is not a special faculty. ‘I’his is also 
evident trom the following reason. If memory were a special facul'y, 
he who has one kind of memory ought to have a!l kinds of memory. 
But this opinion is refuted by daily experience. Thus as the percep- 
tion of every faculty has its seat in the respective organ, so also 
the meniory of every faculty resides in the organ of the faculty, the 
memory of tones, in the organ of tone, the memory of colour ia the 
organ of colour, &c. ' 

“* Moreover, 1 distinguish memory from remembrance. It 3 
possible to have some remembrance of all propensities and sentiments 
without memory, that is, without reproducing them. In respect 
to the intellectual faculiivs, we have sometimes the remembrance 
of an impression without being able to reproduce the perception; 
for instance, we may know that we were acquainted with a certain 
name, we may know that we have heard some music, that we bave 
seen some person, &c., but we cannot recollect the name, the music, 
nor the person. A certain person Jost, during a nervous fever, all 
remembrance; but lhe spoke French, and was astonished to find 
that he had learned it; and he played upon a musical instrument 
without recollecting that he bad a music-master, Sometimes we 
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ta song without recollecting where we have heard it. Thus 
memory and remembrance may exist separately.” 

Imagination is the internal activity of the faculties when they are 
not excited by external circumstances. There are as many kinds 
of imagination as there are special faculties. It is the same with 

nsities, sentiments, knowing and reflecting faculties, We are 
hungry without the presence of food, and we feel physical love 
when in solitude, Certain persons are cautious, pious, or like to 
yon musical instruments, to sing, to draw, to travel, to calcu- 
late, to build, &c., without being excited by external impressions, 
and they do not repeat the impressions which they have perceived. 
This degree of activity then is designated by the word imagination 
inrespect to the intellectual faculties. It is essentially the same 
thing in respect to all faculties in man and animals. In the latter 
it is called znstinet, Imagination and instinct then are common 
expressions, and applied to different kinds of faculties, but they 
indicate essentially the same thing, that is, some activity excited 
from within; for if animals sing, build, ehcose a dwelling, &c. 
without rational determination and only by instinct, they act by their 
internal faculties. In the same way men endowed with genius in 
mosic, mathematics, mechanics, &c. act by the energy of their respec- 
tive internal faculties.” 


Our author next takes a philosophical survey of the different 
theories of mental operations, taught by all the Greek, Roman, 
Eastern, and modern philosophers of our own age and country. 
The reflections on “ the mutual influence of the faculties, as 
they concern the morality of our actions,” contain much in- 
teresting matter, which merits a very attentive perusal. A few 
more extracts will shew their originality; but they are not 
susceptible of abridgment or analysis. On free-will, which 
Dr. S. supports, he observes : 


“In order to have will, to decide for or against, I must know what 
happens or has happened; I must compare: hence wi// begins with 
the knowing and reflecting faculties, or with the understanding ; there 
fore the will of every animal is proportionate to ils understanding, 
Man has the greatest freedom, because his will has the greatest extent ; 
and this is the case because he has the most understanding. He knows 
more than any animal ; he compares better the present with the past ; 
he foresees the future ; he discovers the relation between cause and 
effect; and he has traditions. It is even to be observed, that not only 
wil, but also the participation of the individual, and our account- 
ableness, begin with the knowing faculties. Idiots have sometimes 
inclinations, but they are neither free nor answerable. And aman 
of great understandiog and good education is more blameable for a 
fault, than an uocultivated and stupid person. 

“The willing faculties however are not given up to chance, but 
submitted to certain laws; for the laws of the understanding are as 
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determinate by creation as the laws of nutrition. Man cannot wij] 
any thing which does not seem good to him. Therefore St. Pay 
said,—* Being made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteous. 
ness.* ‘Thus the first condition of freedom is wil, which is the 
effect of knowledge and reflection. The second part of freedom 
concerns what is to be known and compared, that is, the motives, 
Will is the decision of the understanding, but this decision takes place 
according to motives.” 

‘* According to these considerations, we may easily conceive how 
moral evil has come into the world, or what is its origin. It consists 
in actions which are not conformable to the whole ef the faculties 
proper to man. As soon then as any faculty acts without bein 
directed by all the faculties proper to man; these declare that the 
actions are abuses, or are morally evil. ‘Thus moral good is any action 
conformable to the faculties proper to nsan or to the directing faculties ; 
and moral evil is any action which is not conformable to them. Now 
it is also clear why moral evil has always existed, and probably will 
always exist. For the inferior faculties exist, and are inherent in 
human nature: their use is necessary to the preservation of man; but 
their energy goes easily farther than the faculties proper to mau 
permit, and then it produces abuses. Hunger and thirst will always 
exist; therefore at all times man may eat and drink more than the 
preservation of his body requires, and gluttony and drunkenness may 
easily take place. In the same way, all other faculties may act with 
greater energy than the faculties proper to man approve of: conse» 
quently they may commit errors, faults, sins. Now also it is con- 
ceivable, why sins or actions against the moral laws of nature unavoid- 
ably produce physical evil. For the laws of nature are determivate 
in the physical and moral world ; they are put in relation ; the natural 
order cannot be changed; and every one who endeavours to change 
this order, or does not act conformably to it, produces moral and 
physical evil atthe same-time. It would be easy for me to examine 
all faculties and their actions according to this principle. Its conside- 
ration is of the highest importance to all those who form moral insti- 
tutions. No faculty of hunran natare ought to be neglected, and the 
sphere of activity of every one ought to be determined. Every intel- 
ligent reader who knows history will be convinced of the solidity of 
this principle. 

** Moreover, it is evident why man is inclined to moral evil.¢ We 
have seen that the organs common to man and animals are very cot 
siderable: therefore the manifestations of the respective faculties are 
very energetic ; and for the same reason they submit themselves, some: 
times with difficulty, to the superior faculties proper to man, and very 
seldom to the will alone. The two natures of man which combat 
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one another* are easily understood : that is, man as animal; and man 
asman, or man endowed with faculties common to man and animals, 
and with others proper to himself. We easily conceive how certain 
faculties give Jaws to other faculties; that is, how laws began; how 
the law makes sin ; how we know sin by the law; how until the law, 
sin was in the world, but how sin is not imputed when there is no 
law.t For the superior faculties command obedience to the inferior : 
without the existence of the superior faculties, no sentiment of law, 
and none of sin, could take place: the inferior faculties may produce 
the sane actions, as in the case in animals; but the superior faculties 
alone disapprove of them.” 


The ** modifications of the manifestations of every faculty,”’ 
also furnish many curious elucidations of human character, 
which have hitherto eluded the comprehension of many philo- 
sophers, whose erroneous modes of judging are pointed out in 
the following paragraph : 


“T am convinced that even different philosophical systems are the 
result of the different combinations of faculties. He who has more of 
the faculty of individuality will never neglect facts. He who posses- 
ses this faculty in a low degree, and those of comparison and causality 
inthe highest, will begin to philosophize with cause, and construct 
the world instead of observing its existence. He in whom, on the 
contrary, the facalty of causality is less active, will reject this kind of 
consideration, and think that it is unphilosophical to admit a primitive 
cause. If, in a philosopher, thésuperior sentiments be very energetic, 
his mind is directed principally toward moral principles. Hence phi- 
losophers think in a different way as well as every other person dues, 
and every philosopher also considers his manner of thinking and feeling 
as the best. It seemsto him to beright, because his consciousness 
tells him so, but I think he is wrong in considering himself as the 
measure of the absolute nature of man. I am ot opinion that, in ex 
amining the nature of man, we ought to make abstraction of our man- 
ver of feeling and thinking. We never ought to admit in mana 
feeling as the strongest, or a manner of thinking asthe best, because 
they are conformable to ours; and we also ought never to deny in 
others what we do not possess; but -we ought only to observe the 
operations of the human mind ia the conviction that ail essential kinds 
of manifestations of the mind, that is, all particular faculties, are inbe- 
fent in its nature by creation, and to observe how every faculty acts 
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and can act, and under what circumstances it does act. In this man. 
ner I think it possible to determine the absolute nature of man, and 
the infinite modifications of individuals. 

** Jt would be easy to quote examples of every faculty, and to mul. 
tiply them infinitely in order to prove the mutual influence of the fa. 
culties upon their actions, But I shall not dwell farther on this prin. 
ciple, except with regard tothe abuses of the faculties. I mention 
this in order to show how it is possible to explain peculiarities which 
seem inconceivable to those who have no idea of our doctrine, and who 
therefore deny the possibility .of determining the modifications of the 
functions. Suppose, for instance, that we find two thieves confined to 
a prison, and we are told that one. has robbed a church, the other not: 
in this case we may distinguish him who robbed the church from the 
other, If one have the organ of charity mach developed, and that of 
veneration very little, while the other has less charity, and much vene- 
ration, we may be assured that the former isthe robber of the church, 
Suppose we see two women in a prison, and are told that one has stolen, 
and tnat the other has concealed the stolen things; the former will 
have the organ of covetiveness larger, and that of the propensity to 
conceal less, while the second will have the organ of secretiveness 
much developed. If a certain number of highwaymeu be shown to us, 
and if we wish to point out their chief, we look at the organs of self- 
Jove and determinateness. We distinguish a vagabord thief froma 
coiner of false money: the former bas, besides the organ of covetive- 
ness, the organ of space large, and the organ of cautiousness small ; 
the Jatter has that of constructiveness developed. We may also dis 
tinguish dangerous criminals from those who are more easily corzect- 
ed. Any one who has the organs of the sentiments proper to man 
very small, and very little of will, but the organ of covetiveness, those 
of the propensities to fight, to destroy, to conceal, very much deve- 
loped, will be corrected withmuch more difficulty than another crimi- 
nal who has the organ of covetiveness very much developed, but at 
the same time the organs of the humam faculties very large, and who is 
susceptible of moral will,” 


With respect to sympathy and antipathy, the author founds 
them on similarity or dissimilarity of feeling. A chapter on 
pathognomy or natural language, being the involuntary ™0- 
tions or gestures corresponding to the internal action of aby 
faculty, presents many curious facts, for which we must refer 
to the volume itself. The chapter on education is still more 
important ; the author’s plan of reform is much more simple 
than that of our political speculators ; but they, indeed, are 
general too ignorant and too deficient in moral virtues to meet 
notice. His object is to encourage intermarriages among *- 
milies distinguished for having all the faculties peculiar © 
man, very large, or very highly developed. The general im- 
practicabil'ty of this measure he readily anticipates; but tha 
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js no reason against the principle or the prepricty of reducing 
jt to practice as often as possible, 


Since it is known by constant observation that the disposition to 
certain diseases, as to the gout, dropsy, consumption, scrofula, 
deafness, epilepsy, apoplexy, idiolism, &c. are hereditary, several 
authors insist in their writings upon a better choice of marriages for 
the sake of the progeny. Now as it is indubitable that the manifes- 
tations of the mind depend upon the organization, and as the orga- 
nization is propagated, it results evidently that the first means of 

ecting mankind depends on innateness; and that as Moses said, 
“ the sons of God ought not to come to the daughters of man.” 
All ancient legislators considered marriage as a very important point 
of their institutions. It certainly is a pity that, in this respect, we 
take more care of the races of our sheep, pigs, dogs, and horses, 
than of our own offspring.” 


His methods of treating deranged persons, and of curing 
diseases of the brain, as here detailed, we are happy in being 
able to say, have already been attended by some beneficial 
effects to society, and to some meritorious individuals. He 
thus concludes : 


“* Recapilulation and Conclusion. 


« Tt results from all that I have ascertained in respect to the know- 
ledge of man, that his nature is as determinate as that of every 
other created being ; that the manifestations of the mind depend on 
the organization ; that even the manifestations of every particular 
faculty of the mind depend on_a particular part of the brain, termed 
itsorgan or instrument; that this truth however does not lead to 
materialism ; that itis possible to point out tbe particular functiong 
of every cerebral part by its size, though the functions do not depend 
only on its size, but also on its organic constitution, on its exercise, 
and on the mutual influence of the faculties; and that the size of 
the cerebral parts is distinguished by the exterior ot the head. [| 
have determined also the special faculties of the mind, and indicated 
their respective organs; I have treated of the modes of action of the 
special faculties and of the effecis of their mutual influence; of 
moral liberty ; of the morality of our actions in general; of the 
modification of the manifestations of the mind in every individual ; 
of different characters and talents; of the difficulty of judging ex- 
actly the actions of other persons; of the law of sympathy and 
antipathy between different individuais ; and of the external expres- 
sions or mimical signs, which indicate the activity of every faculty. 
Finally, I have entered into certain general considerations on edu- 
cation, on the correction of malefactors, and on the derangements of 
the manifestations of the mind.” 


The preceding extracts and analysis, although more copious 
than usual, are still too brief to convey.any adequate idea of 
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the diversified contents of this singular volume. As to the 
system in general, it is not necessary that we should express 
any precise opinion. All men, in all ages, ever have beep, 
and ever will be, more or less Pay eog pont 3 all are in- 
fluenced by external impressions: however, only some are 
found with sufficient candour to acknowledge it. The fear of 
ridicule, or the vanity of being thought more philosophical 
than their own conscience suggests, makes men hypocrites, 
as well as selfishness or more gross meral turpitude, Ip 
general, they who disclaim most violently against a belief in 
physiognomical characters, are secretly the most influenced 
by them; in like manner many profess scepticism, and are 
yet very pious, while others profess piety, and are never- 
theless the slaves of doubts and disbelief. 

With respect to the particular system of Gall and Spurz- 
heim, it is very easy for a man to say he “ does not believe 
it,” or “it isnot true ;” this is a cheap mode of obtaining the 
reputation of a good judgment: belief, however, or disbelief, 
is nothing unless founded on reason, and he who not only dis- 
believes, but attempts to disprove the existence of this phy- 
Siognomical system, will soon discover that he is engaged at 
least in the work of years, and that his success is very likely 
to be similar to that of the student, who taught his horse to 
live without food. Considered as a science, it must be ad- 
mitted to rest on the basis of other sciences---deductions 
from observation ---experience. Let us try a brief com- 
parison of one or two of the organs above indicated; for 
instance, the Organ of Music, or tune; suppose that G. and 
S. have examined the heads of 500 musicians (and they have 
no doubt observed as many thousands) all of whom had an 
Original talent or genius for music, and all had a particular 
and similar configuration of the forehead; can any reasoning 
person doubt, after this, that, at least, such a talent is accom- 
panied by such an external appearance? Moreover, in the 
thousands of subjects which they have examined, they have 
never, as yet, found one exception to the radical character of 
the musical genius, Can any botanist, mineralogist, ornis 
thologist, entomologist, or other naturalist say the same, 
respecting any of their genera or species ? We can answer, 
notone. Again, Doctors G. and S. have examined the heads 
of several hundred persons guilty of murder, every one 
of whom, had the organ of destruction very large : all persons 
executed for murder in the British metropolis during some 
years, have had the same appearance on the sides of their 
heads; will any one venture to say, that such a circum- 
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stince could be accidental; mere chance? No excep- 
tion to this law of our organization has hitherto been 
observed: then where is the reason for disbelieving the fact ? 
Unfortunately, a great number of men, even of reputation, 
believe or disbelieve every thing new without taking the 
trouble of learning or understanding it: to all such, ridicule 
is deservedly applied. A would-be wit, might ridicule the 
language of mathematics, and of the infinitesimal calculus, 
quadrature of the ‘circle, &c. observe what fools the mathe- 
maticians are, to think of calculating what is infinite in 
squaring a circle; in like manner he might speak of physiog- 
nomists, who venture to infer the dispositions of the mind, 
from the form of the skull; but as such observations cannot 
prove the principles of the mathematics to be either false or 
visionary, so neither can they invalidate facts and experience 
in physiognomical science. Similar objections, indeed, may 
be made to all the sciences properly so called ; hitherto no 
theory,no classification, has been framed which embraces even 
all the known phenomena: there is no copious genus of plants, 
insects, or birds, which does not contain many anomalies 
militating against the truth of the general system; yet this 
circumstance never once induced the absurd conclusion, that 
there is no such thing as botanical, entomological, or or- 
nithological science. Even the popular science of clec- 
tricity, which treats of sensible matter, is still in a much 
less perfect state, than that of physiognomy; no one has 
yet decided satisfactorily, whether there be one or two 
fluids, whether the phenomena result from different mo- 
difications, or from different matter. Geology is in a similar 
condition, and the war of the Neptunists and Plutonists 
has not yet terminated. Chemistry also, the most perfect 
perhaps of all the sciences except astronomy, has still its 
dificulties ; one day phlogiston solved every phwenemenon, 
another oxygen; now hydrogen and chlorine are performing 
distinguished parts, while the doctrine of atoms is supplanting 
experiment, and laying the foundation of endless conjecture. 
Medicine, likewise, of all others (if indeed it has any well 
founded claims to be exalted among the sciences) the most 


universally believed and Picasa! presents incomparably 


fewer facts, and those much less worthy of confidence, than 
physiognomy. One physician explains all things by spasm, 
another cures all by stimuli; one freezes his patients with 
cold, another burns them with heat, a third bleeds, a fourth 
purges, a fifth regards temperature and regimen, &c. yet in 
this chaos of empirical conjecture, no person ventures to doubt 
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the existence of medical science, and almost. all men believe, 
(in defiance of fact and experience) that all diseases can be 
cured by medicine. Similar inconsistences appear in both 
law and theology. Hence we may learn the necessity of dis- 
cretion and deliberation in judging, and at the same time the 
extreme weakness, not to Say folly, of those who reject every 
new inquiry without investigation, merely because it may not 
correspond with their prejudices, habits, or personal conse- 
quence. But whatever may be the fate of this physiogno- 
mical system, the original, anatomical, physiological, pathog- 
nomical, and moral truths contained in this volume, are 
worthy of attention, It is written with a precision of phraseology, 
a force, perspicuity, and even elegance of expression, which 
prove the author to be at least a man, of extensive genius, 
learning, science, and taste. In a word, he who has ever 
breathed a secret wish for the improvement of society, or felt 
the pangs of misplaced confidence, will eagerly avail himself 
of the truths here adduced, and should his mind be incapable 
of embracing the system, it will at least profit by some of its 


parts. 

secede edb mmo ieecnieneenieremimeiemerdiana anemones 

John De Falkirk’s Annals of Trish Popery, dedicated to the 
Protestants of the United Empire of Great Briiain and 


Ireland. Vol. 1. Svo. Pp. 262, Tate, Dublin ; J. J. Stock- 
dale, London. 1814. 


Tus excellent work, which we earnestly recommend to the 
perusal of the British public, consists of curious and interesting 
anecdotes, judiciously selected from the most authentic historians 
of Ireland, chronologically arranged ; for the purpose of shew- 
ing the state of society, and marking the spirit of the times, in 
that kingdom, for three hundred years past; which it does most 
effectually. 

It must be peculiarly useful at this time, in displaying the 
malignant principles of Popery, and in proving that, in jts 
practical effects, it has been uniformly hostile to our Protes- 
tant Church, which is inseparably connected with, and forms 
an essential part of our constitution. : 

We have been informed, by a correspondent in Ireland, that 
the author of these Annals of Popery, who assumes the appel- 
tation of John de Falkirk, is the Reverend John Graham, 
Curate of the Parish of Magheras, in the County of Londov- 
derry, who has been many years a zealous defender of our col- 
stitution, in church and state, 
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We lament that our circumscribed limits prevent us from 

esenting our readers with more of this excellent work, than 
the following abridged extracts ; which, however, will afford 
a tolerable specimen of the work, and illustrate in a clear and 
satisfactory manner the uniform conduct of the Popish agents 
since the Reformation. 

We give the author’s preface, as.it shews his design in com- 


posing the work. 


« September 30th, 1535.— Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh, 
sends two messengers to Rome, to induce the Pope to order O*Neal 
to oppose the Reformation.—(No. J. Puge 1.) 

March 30.—The Prior and Dean of Christ Church refuse to 
remove the relicks and images from the Cathedrals of Dublin, and 
write to Rome for encouragement.—(/0. 2.) 

« April 28.—The Pope and Cardinals write toO‘Neal, of Ulster, 
encouraging him to repress heresy and the enemies of bis holi- 
ness.—~( I.) 

Jane 24 —A Franciscan Friar was hanged in Dublin, for being 
the messenger of the Pope's letter to O‘Neal.—(J0. 3.) 


About the end of this year, one Forrest,* a Friar, and a 
great correspondent with Rome, was executed in London, and 
his library and papers being searched, the following letter was 
found, together with an account of vast sums which he had 
expended for the Church of Rome and her designs :— 


“* BrotTwen, 

“ We behold how the King is changed from a Christian to an 
Heretic, and how he bas robbed Christ's Vicar of his rights and pri- 
vileges, by placing himself in his Holiness’s seat there, as supreme 
over-the Catholic Church within the realm. It was the late damned 
Assembly of Lerds and Commons that furthered his designs, other- 
wise he would not, nor durst he assume it to himself. We have 
thought of these passages, and do agree, that there is no way to break 
this tyrant’s neck but one. Puff him up in his pride, and let our 
friends say unto him, that itis beneath so mighty a monarch as he 
to advise with Parliaments, but to act all in person, and that it 
behoved his majesty to be chief actor himself. 

“ If he assumes this, it will take off great blemishes from the 
nation, which the church hoids them guilty of, avd do our business ; 
for then the people, (it being contrary to their laws,) will full from 
him ; also, the Catholic party of his council wil! be too strong for the 


Wt 





* This artful Priest knew, that even Popish Parliaments opposed 
the Pope's supremacy, and enacted many statutes and provisions, and 
premunire against his tyranny and rapacity. 
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Heretics, and then the common sort will be abler to declare his 
tyranny. 

** This is to be contrived with the church's best members, and 
cautiously, because it is observed, that the Parliaments of England 
have hindered the church in most of the Kings reigns, otherwise she 
had held her party better than she has now. 

** Your have our convent’s hearty prayers for your guide. 

* THOMAS POWELL, 
** From St. Francis, at Paris, 
** Ist January, 1536." 


*€ 1545.—John De Monluck, Bishop of Valance, French Ambas- 
sador to Scotland, arrives in the North of Ireland to settle a corres- 
vondence with the Popish Clergy and discontented Chieftains in Ire- 
Lalit Ne. HI. Page 12.) 

“* Dr. Waucop who first introduced the Jesuits into Ireland, wag 
introduced, on this occasion, to John De Monluck, Bishop of Valance, 
at Raphoe, who conveyed the Ambassador to Saint Patrick's purga- 
tory, after a private meeting with O‘Neal and his associajes,— 
(Ib. 14.) 

*€ March 20th, 1553.—On the encouragement given by Queen 
Mary to Popery, the Bishop of Ossory, was attacked by some 
Popish Priests, and a Ruffian named Barnaby Boulger, in his Palace, 
at Kilkenny, and narrowly escaped assassination, bat was obliged to 
ily from his diocese in the disguise of a sailor.—(Jb, 8.) | 

1555.—A Jubilee was observed all over Ireland, for the restoration 
of Popery.— (1b. 9.) 

1558.—Dr. Cole arrived in. Dublin, with a commission to proceed 
against Heretics by fire and sword ; but he was disappointed, and the 
Protestants of Ireland saved by the providential coincidence of the 
zeal of a Protestant woman, in Chester, and the death of the blaody 
Mary.—(Jé. 10.) 

1559.—A pious fraud was devised by the Romish Clergy in Dublin, 
to vilify and calumniate Queen Elizabeth's endeavours for completing 
the Reformation. ‘This fraud was detected by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, whose sermon, on this occasion, induced one hundred citi- 
zens of Dublin to renounce the errors of Popery. — (No. JIl. 
Page 17.) 

15600.—The Popish Priests of Dublin violently oppose the intro- 
duction of the Floly Scriptures into that city; but failing in this en- 
ceavour to detract from their authority and utility. 

April ist, 1563.—The Earl of Sussex advancing with the English 
forces against the rebel Shane O'Neal, the Popish clergy warmly 
interest themselves in the rebellion, on which account a Proclama- 
tion was issued against the meetings of Priests and Friars in Dublin. 
About this time the Pope offered to confirm the Book of Common 
prayer by his authority, if the British nation would condescend to 
receiveit from him, which being denied he forbade the British Suljects 
tho professed the Romish faith, to assist divine Service in the na- 
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tional Church, which they had done for the first ten or eleven years 
of Queen Elisabeth's reign.—(No. IV, 22.) 

In this year the-Popish Bishop of Raphoe, with nine of his titular 
Brethren, attended the Council of Trent.—(Jé. 23 ) 
» October 2nd, 1567—The Popish Archbishop of Cashel, one Manu- 
rice Gibbon, stabbed James Caghwel, the Protestant Archbishop, 
with an Irish knife called a skein. In this diabolical act he was 
warranted by a Popish Canon.— (J), 25.) | 

1568—In this year the confederate rebels of Munster implored the 
aid of the Pope and the King of Spain, through their Amdassadors 
the titular Bishops of Cashel and Emles. 

1575—The noted Jesuits Allen and Sanders applied to the King 

of France for pecuniary aid to raise a rebellion in Ireland, but 
met with a refusal. They then applied to the Pope and the King 
of Spain, from both of whom they obtained large sums of money. 
They landed in Kerry, with the arch rebel Fitzsimmons, and excited 
arebellion in the province of Munster, but Fitzsinnmons was killed 
soon after, and the rebels dispersed.—/( Jb. 31.) 
- The Popish clergy who had obstinately opposed the reformation, 
had a short time before this (1580) fled into Flanders, not to avoid 
persecution, but to sow sedition and betray the British Realm to a 
foreign power. At the instigation of Allen the Jesuit they assembled 
at Douay, and set upa school, The Pope gave these fugitives an 
annual pension for their maintenance, andto encourage them to con- 
trive plots against Queen Elizabeth and the Protestant religion, 

After some time they were obliged to leave Flanders, and removed 
into Scotland, where the Queen of Scots allowed them a pension 
and liberty to set up a school ‘for the Education of British and Trish 
youth in the principles of the Popish religion. In this school, or 
SEMINARY, as it was Called, DIVINITY, POLITICS, aud HANDICRAFT 
TRADES, were taught; fut chiefly was the attention of the Pupils 
directed to all possible methods of DiviDING AND DISTRACTING THE 
PROTESTANTS IN PRINCIPLES OF KELIGION, AND DRAWING THEM 
FROM THE SOUND FORM,OF WORSHIP, established by Queen Eliza- 
beth and-her Parliament, and they were obliged on their entrance to 
itto take a solemn oath, to defend and maintain the Pope's Suprema- 
ey against all Heretics, and pretended churches preferring the interest 
of THE HOLY MOTHERCHURCH (0 their own earthly gain on pleasure." 

“ The clergy educated at this and similar schools, were called 
SEMINARY PRIESTS, and became most active instruments in the 
Popish cause.—(No. V. Page 33.) 

‘1532, The amount ot the expences of the Court of Rome, iu 
maintaining impostors and incendiaries in the British dominions this 
year, was 152,000]. 5s. 4d. according to the currentgoin ot Eng- 
land, of which sum sixty-thousand pounds were allotted for Scotland 
and Ireland, to cherish broils and factionsin these countries. ‘This 
important fact (which may, perhaps, have some bearings on the 
Lroils and factions of the present doy) was discovered by Mr. Michaet 
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Gravener, Secretary to the British Agency at Rome, in the reign oj 
King James the first.—(Jb. 35.) 

** 1581, Jan. 14. Queen Elizabeth, alarmed by the proceedings 
of the Jesuits, under the direction of Campion Molloy, and other 
Popish priests, issues a proclamation, prohibiting ber subjects from 
harbouring Jesuits, SEMINARY PRIESTS, of other sowers of sedition, 
—(No. Vi, Page 34.) 

** 1583, Whitsunday. The Pope gave public thanks to tue noxry 
TRINITY, for the division that was sprung up among the Heretics of 
England, avd had six short curses read, by way of Litany, with this 
conclusion— Abate, assuage, and confound, O Jesu Maria, the dam. 
nable heresies of the rebellious heretics of England.—(Ib. 37.) 

‘** In this year Dermot Hurlay, titular Archbishop of Cashel, was 
executed for bigh treason.—(Jb.) 

** 1585. Maurice Cenrechtine, a Popish priest, was executed for 
high treason in Ireland.—(J0.) 

** Jan. 27th. One Richard Brady, a lewd Friar, having a short time 
before this arrived from Rome with seditious bulls, which he dis. 
persed through the country, John Garvey, Dean of Christ Church, 
was appcinted by Sir John Perrot, to the see of Kilmore, which 
Brady had usurped.—(J0.) 

** 1587. Pope Sixtus the Vth, and Philip the Id. of Spain, de- 
termined On THE RESTORATION OF POPERY in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Philip was to bear the whole charge, and in return was to 
succeed to the heretical queen, whom they were about to depose, 
As for Sixtus, he had nothing to contribute on his part, but what 
the Popes were accustomed to supply on such occasions, namely, 
vows, prayers, and anathemas, &c. (Jb. 37.) 

** 1592. One Fitzsimmons, a Popish priest, and son of an Alder- 
man of Dublin, was executed for being concerned in Baltinglass’s 
rebellion.---(/£. 39.) 

“* 1509. Mr. James Usher, afterwards Lord Primate of Ireland, 
maintained a publick disputation with a Jesuit, in the castle of 
Dublin, and defeated him.---(No. VII. Page 41.) 

“ This may be termed, in these days of liberality, an idle con- 
troversy ; but the happy result of it, and similar effects on the part 
of the Protestant clergy of Dublin, between the years 1535 and 
3644, was THE CONVERSION of considerably more than half of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis of Dublin, from the fatal errors of the 
Popish religion.---(J). 42."’) 

Our limits necessarily preclude us from induJging out 
readers with more extracts from this valuable work, than the 
following records of the influence of the Pope’s clergy on the 
Queen of England; a precedent, illustrating the conse- 
quences of permitting any branch of our happy constitution, 
to be polluted by the Popish mania. 


1634, dug. 30th, The Queen sent for the Archbishop of Cat 
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terbury, and gave him thanks for a business which she had intrusted 
him withal, promising him to be his friend, and that he should have 
immediate access to her when he had occasion. The great business 
entrasted on this occasion, by this artful and intriguing Princess to the 
Archbishop, was, as Dr. Heylin, bis Grace's Biographer states, (who 
by the way was no Puritan) the facilitating the safe and favourable re- 
ception of Panzani, the Pope's Legate at Court, who, under the pre- 
ence of preventing a schism, between the Romish secular and 
regular priests, had been sent into England a shott time before. 
Heylin observes, that under that pretence many other designs were 
muffled, which were not fit to be discovered unto vulgar eyes.—( No. 
XXVI. Page 182.) 

« 1636, April 5th. Mr. Garrard, of London, wrote to Lord Went- 
worth, informing him that the Archbisho; of Canterbury had a few 
days before apprehended and imprisoned two Popish priests, for having 
preached in English, in the Queen's chapel, where none were permitted 
to preach except capuchins and ber Majesty's chaplains. Mr. Garrard 
concluded his letter on this subject in the following words : ‘ There 
is going hence, one Mr, Abingdon, son-in-law to Lord Powis, to 
lieat Rome. I hear his entertainment is five-hundred a year. One 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brett, went hence before Christmas on the same 
employment, but fe died on the way. Te Queen GIVES THIS 
ALLOWANCE, and we have one here above this twelve-month, a 
Roman born, and (contrary to the stipulation made with the King and 
Council by Panzani) a Priest. What these men shall negotiate, 
either there or here I know not.«--( Lord Strafford's Letters and Dis- 
patches, Vol. If, Page 2.”) . 


What these perfidious men were negotiating at that time, 
was not generally known, though suspected by many; but 
the issue of their jesuitical negotiations appeared In THE MAS- 
SACRE OF THE PROTESTANTS OF IKRELAND—THE EXECRABLE 
MURDER OF THE KING, and the OVERTHROW OF TRE PRI- 
MITIVE AND APOSTOLICAL CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


(To be Continued.) 











—— ee 
The Magic of Wealth, a Novel, in Three Volumes. By T. S. 
Surr, Author of a Winter in London, &c. 12mo, Pp. 783. 
Cadell and Davies, 1815. 








Ma. Surr’s novels are, generally, what novels always should 
be, a vehicle for a correct and strong delineation of men and 
manners; and a channel for opinions and principles which 
are calculated to guide, t8 instruct, and to improve, the 
mind of the reader. In this respect a novel resembles a play ; 
and the novel before us bears a more striking resemblance to a 
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dramatic production, than any other which we remember to 
have read. Even the chapters are divided into scenes, and 
the dramatis persone are allowed to display their own cha- 
racters, and to speak for themselves, with very little aid from 
dry narrative. 

We must not be supposed, however, in indicating a novel 
as a proper channel for the conveyance of correct opinions 
and sound principles, to express our concurrence with all the 
opinions and principles unfolded in ‘* The Magic of Wealth.” 
Our observations, as. we proceed, will shew that such suppo- 
sition would be erroneous. 

The scene opens in the shop of Peter Perryman, a haber- 
dasher and milliner, in Cheapside, to whom the hero of this 
tale, the wealthy magician, is introduced, in the following 
letter, frony a correspondeat at Brussels, with whom and the 
haberdasher, a smuggling communication appears to have 
subsisted, 


© Brussels. 
“* My Wortny Fritenp, 

“* When last in London, | recollect you talked of taking a snug 
box at Pentonville or Walworth, or some other genteel place in the 
environs of the metropolis, and letting out part of your expensive 
house in Cheapside. If you have adopted that plan, and if you 
should have room for a lodger at this time, I am happy to be able to 
recommend to you an elderly gentleman, who has lodged at my 
friend Gompertz's, for a month or two together, backwards and for- 
wards, these many years past. I must, however, inform you, that 
he is a very singular character. In the first place, he is a perfect 
stranger ;— for neither Gompertz, nor any other creature here, knows 
who or whathe is, whither he goes, or whence he comes. He calls 
himself an American, and speaks good English. He is supposed to 
be a Spaniard by some, because they know he receives frequent re- 
mittances from Madrid ; though, for the same reason, they might 
insist on it that he is an Englishmen, since his receipts from Londou 
are as frequent. He also corresponds with the bankers at Paris; 
but be is much too grave for a Frenchman ;—and though he some- 
times has letters from the Hague and Amsterdam, he is too prodigal 
of his wealth to be mistaken fora Dutchman. He spends money as 
freely as if he had it for wishing for it—he is generous, but en- 
deavours to conceal his charities—he sees no company at home— 
hardly ever goes out---seldom asks any questions---and a]mosi always 
an evasive answer, when questioned by others. Singular asall this 
may seem, he is still a quiet, liberal, I may say a princely, Jodger ; 
and if-youcan only humour his oddities, I am sure twice the rent 
of the whole house will be no object to him for a couple of rooms. 
Having learnt fiom my friend that he was going to England, and 
had expressed a wish that he might be fortunate enongh to meet with 
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asquiet and honest a landlord in London, as he had at Brussels, 
[ ventured to recommend him to you. I think it is a golden moment 
to you, if you can embrace it. If not, I beg of you to find him 
suitable apartments, and shew him a little attention, as we have 
reason to believe he never was in England before, which will serve 
both you and me, as I| have made a great merit with old Gompertz 
of my interest with you, I shall write, in a few weeks at farthest, 
on subjects of another nature, not proper io notice in this place, and 
till then remain, 
«* Your sincere Friend, 
“ Water Everett.” 


The haberdasher’s lodgings had, unfortunately, been ‘just 
let, but his maiden sister, Miss Arabella Perryman, soon re- 
lieved him from this difficulty, by reminding him that they 
were not taken possession of, and, therefore, it was resolved, 
that the Man of Wealth should have them. Mr. Perryman 
then followed the bearer of the letter to an inn in Gracechurch 
street, where he saw the stranger, 2 man of more money than 
words, who surprized him very much, by preferring a walk to 
Cheapside to a ride in a hackney-coach, and by chusing 
to carry a small red morocco trunk (his constant companion) 
under his arm, rather than confide it toa porter. 

The moment the stranger was installed in his apartment, 
he walked to the window, and, intent only on the bustling 
scene below, he totally disregarded the repeated inquiries ot 
his cringing landlord and landlady, to know what he would 
eat for breakfast. And, by venting his reflections aloud, 
regardless of their presence, he excited in their minds some 
Suspicions respecting the soundness of his intellects. 


“ Wonderful scene!” exclaimed he, “ within the little span 
which the eye now rests, are visible all the offspring of human ci- 
vilization ;—agriculture—manutactures —commerce—arts— science ! 
in how many various forms and applications are here exhibited the 


products of labour, the inventions of art, and the discoveries ot 


science ; while the activity of commerce, protected by laws, and re- 
warded by plenty, is strikingly discernible in every passing object! 


Happy people! Favoured city !—Oh that the powers and ingenuity of 


man should ever be perverted to turn a scene like this into a pandemo- 
tiom! away, away, the thought that ever should be bere enacted the 
barbarous tragedies of anarchy or ambition! Oh, let me not be 
doomed again to view such scenes, as make the angels weep! Never 
may those streets be crimsoned with the blood of its own citizens ; 
wor become the horrible arena 6n which contending brothers grapple 
for each other's hearts ; while violated virgins, and boary-headed 
grandsires, fall indiscriminately, wreaking victims to lust and cruelty! 
Yet such scenes have been played, nay, at this moment, peradven- 
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ture, are performing, by human beings, in realms called civilized ! 
Yes, to such infernal purposes have the powers of man’s arm and 
intellect been perverted by ambition! Brothers had men been— 
childrerf of universal peace---but for ambition! Had that demoniac 
passion ne'er swelled the human breast, man had been free and 
happy! Millions of confiding circles would each have been encom- 
passed with a patriarch’s arms, but none would have been fettered 
with atyrant’s chains. The peopled world itself would then have 
been an equilibrium of bliss ; each kindred, and each nation, would 
have known a father, but the earth's master had been God alone !" 


This is like one of the philanthropic reveries of the good 
Abbé de St. Pierre! -but, certain it is, that.ambition has been 
the parent of a multitude of crimes ;-and that the scenes of 
blood and desolation here referred to, are by no. means exag- 
gerated ;---scenes which, were the wretch who has recently 
returned to France to succeed in his attempt to recover his 
former power, would speedily be renewed ! 

The stranger, disgusted with the avarice and the cruelty of 
his landlord, to a young Enthusiast, who had lodged in his 
house, but whom he had now consigned to the Workhouse, left 
his lodgings the day after he had taken possession of them ; 
and removed to an apothecary’s in the neighbourhood. We 
must pass over his visits to the Workhouse, the persons 
whom he met, and the events which occurred there, to in- 
troduce our readers to a new personage in the drama, the 
Countess of St. Orville, a lady of high fashion, who, recog- 
nizing the stranger in the street, insists on his stepping into 
her barouche, accompanying her home, and establishing his 
residence at her house; to which, after some little hesitation, 
the stranger consents. We must now suppose them seat- 
ed in the Countess’s carriage, where the folowing dialogue 
takes place, which we extract as a fair specimen of the author's 
style and talents in this species of composition. 

** SCENE 11. 

** And now, my mysterious Sir,” said her ladyship, ‘ ere we enter 
upon negotiation, it is positively necessary, that we should exchange 
full powers, Be it known then to your mysterious excellency, that 
in me you no longer behold the simple Eliza Beaumont, daughter of 
Sir George Beaumont, Baronet, of Beaumont Hall ;—but Eliza, 
Countess of St. Orville, and Baroness of Bury. No longer the apron- 
siting appendage to an invalid aunt, in the last desperate stage of 
maidenhood, or the pennyless dependent on a penurious papa; but 
ao uncontrouled rover in the regions of fashion, with wealth enough 
to buy all Switzerland ; where first 1 had the pleasure, shail I say, oF 
the vexalion, of meeting with the most incomprehensible of all human 
beings, if, indeed, you be human.” 

** Under every change of name and destiny, Eliza, I perceive, will 
ever be a mad cap, and a rattle.” 
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« Ever the same,” said her lacyship, “‘ but what shal I say to 
your variable visage, now grave and serene—now smiling and spor- 
tive, or to your protean appearance, and endless alias’s of name? 
I'll give acounty to know your birth place, and your real character : 
but pray, Sir Proteus, what does it please you to be at present ? 

“You take me by surprise. I arrived only yesterday in London, 
and to confess the truth, have not yet quite determined on ray cha- 
racter; the name by which I have travelied, since my landing on 
your shores, is Lyttleton.” 

“ Lips, remember Lyttleton,” said the Countess, ‘* and should 
Martelli, or Belvidere, or any other of this gentieman's appellations, 
trip to my tongue, keep them prisoners, and Ict nove pass but Lyt- 
tleton.” . 

“You still then recollect Martelli ?” 

“ Never shall I forget you in that character, Our earliest impres- 
sions are the strongest ; and the romantic scenery and marvellous ad- 
ventures, which, in my thirteenth year, I beheld and encountered in 
Switzerland, will Jive in my recollection for ever." 

“ When you recognized me at Venice for Martelii, where I passed 
as Belvidere, you were assisted in the discovery by accident; and I 
was then much less surprised than I am now. | flattered myself that 
this dress, so very dissimilar to any habit or appearance I have hereto- 
fore assumed, would have completely disguised me, even from those 
who knew me intimately.” 

“ Do you imagine I can ever forget the little red trunk?" said the 
Countess, pointing to it as it lay on the seat of the carriage; for the 
stranger.always carried it about with him. 

“ Lyttleton turned pale—a crimson blush succeeded—he instinctive- 
ly put his hand on the trunk, As soon as he could recover from the 
effects produced by this allusion, 

* Madam—your pardon—but—philosophic events, marble as I 
wish my heart to be, on which the hand of observation alone should 
chissel its impressions, there is a circumstance connected with this 
trunk, which———” 

“ I know all about that, my good friend.” 

“ You know all!" exclaimed Lyttleton. 

_“ Nay, be patient—I mean only to remind you, that it is not a new 

very 

“Discovery! How! Whet discovery, Madam?” 

_“* Bless me, how impatient the good man is!—1 say it is no new 
discovery to me, that. there is a secret connected with that trunk, 
which | have never been able to find out. Can I forget your anxiety 
about it when you were an inmate of Veroni’s cottage in Switzer- 
land> Still less can 1 efface from my imagination the tremendous 
burst of passion which deformed your countenance on the day of the 
carnival at Venice, whet, masqueraded as a Savoyaid, I tripped into 
your closet to surprize you, and caught you weeping, with the lid of 
that trunk open.” 

‘‘ Weeping !—~no—no—no:—you said so then, I recollect; but 
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you know I told you, I was only wiping some dust from my eyes,» | 
was startled, [ remember, and was very angry at being broken jp 
upon so unexpectedly. Now let us talk no more on such a trifling 
subject.” 

‘* You ask ‘no small sacrifice when you desire a woman to relinquish 
curiosity. I will, however, aim at magnanimity, and obey you; but 
let me ask, where is your old domestic, the Swiss ?” 

‘* He is dead.” 

‘* He knew the secret,” said her ladyship, significantly. 

What square is this?” said Lyttleton, apparently disregarding ber 
remark, ' 

** St. James's Square ; and yonder edifice is your hotel, as long as 
you will honour its owner with your company.” 

** Having already lived under the same roof with you, you know 
my habits ; and if you can condescend to bear with me for a day or 
two, I gladly accept your offer. 1 have two or three different plans 
for the future iu contemplation, and, until J decide, I accept your 
kindness, and rely on your discretion. But can you answer for your 
Lord >" 

‘€Oh! I forgot to mention, among my other titles, that of —Dow- 
ager. You must know, poor Lord St. Orville died of a duel. This 
mansion and furniture is (are) mine by his Lordship's will. Beauville 
Lodge, and the acres around it, are mine by deed of settlement before 
marriage, which, with a jointure of three thousand a year, is all | 
owe to his Lordship: as the St. Orville estate has followed the title to 
a younger brother, a minor. I am, however, in possession of the 
Beaumont estate, by the death of my father, and of a princely fortune 
in the funds, by that of my aunt. So that, as tar as wealib can 
aid me in the pursuit of happiness, fam not in want of auxiliaries. 
But y 

‘* A deep sigh passed her lips; which, however, assumed a 
smile. The carriage stopped---they were ushered into the most su- 
perbly furnished mansion in the metropolis. ‘The contrast of the 
scenery here, to that of the workhouse he had so recently left, forcibly 
struck the mind of Lyttleton ; and he conld not help exclaiming :--- 

** Ob! Eliza! whence these extremes of contrast, in the des- 
tinations of the same creature !" 

‘* Expound that speech, if you please,” said the Countess, witb 
a curtesy, and a playful gravity. 

** Tt cannot be explained to you, madam; unless, indeed, you 
‘would accompany me to-morrow, and Jet me hape you will, to the 
workhouse, from which you bave just brought me hither. 

“* Workhouse !" exclaimed the Countess. ‘* Surely you jest-- 
and yet I know you to be so eccentric.---Oh, you wicked creature— 
are you serious ?---You are---go instantly to your chamber, and per 
form quarantine for four and twenty hours. Benevolence is a very 
amiable quality, but I have no inclination to outvie’ Howard io 
fame; and, therefore, beg to decline following his steps.or yours 
in the pursart of it. You have absolutely terrified me to death 
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with. the idea of the risk IJ have already encountered. My new 

barouche had better been demolished in last night's crash, and then 

I should have had eclat at least for my money: I can never enter it 
in!" 

“ A little French lap-dog was barking and playing with the 
rosette on her ladyship’s slipper. She called to her female dependant, 
under the name of companion: ‘ my dear Miss Norton, call Roscius 
away---and don’t approach me, as you dread all the horrors of the 
plague, until I have takena bath, Oh, Martel--+ Ob, Lyttleton ; 
how could you be so cruel. Dread the punishment that awaits you. 

“ For the quaravtine you prescribe, I thank your ladyship sin- 
cerely. It would afford me the solitude I am so much in want of, 
and could no where else so well enjoy.” 


The spirit of this dialogue, and the disposition and com- 
plexion of the characters are well kept up. Lyttleton, taking 
up anewspaper, by chance, at the breakfast table next morn- 
ing, saw an advertisement of the sale of Moreton Hall, in 
Suffolk, to be sold that very day at Garraway’s, and astonished 
his noble landlady by starting up and declaring his resolution 
to buy it. The scene at Garraway’s is well described, but 
admits not of abridgment. Lyttleton having purchased the 
estate, every body wondered who he was, as nobody knew 
him, and, among the numerous conjectures on the subject, 
the following was ventured. 


“ [ll take ten to one, that he’s an agent for the saints, who are 
up to every thing in the borough way. I've had better offers from 
that quarter, than any other party in the kingdom ; many a thing of 
the sort I've seen knocked down in this room, to their associated 
interest ; and as to advowsons and presentations in the church, there's 
no coming up to their prices,---U'll tell you what, if bishopricks could 
be brought to the hammer—” 


Here the conversation was interrupted—Ridendo dicere 
verum, quid vetat? 

We must not follow this mysterious philanthropist through 
all his. excursions, and much less through all his animadver- 
sions on passing scenes and characters; neither shall we 
forestall the curiosity of the reader of these volumes, by pur- 
suing the story tothe end, or by noticing the catastrophe. 
On the contrary, we shall now confine our remarks toa few 
detached passages, which seem to call for attention. Ina 
conversation, in which the Slave trade is purposely introduced, 
the following observations are put into the mouth of one of 
the parties, ; 


“ JT trust there is not to be found (out of the pale of the infernal 
Cc2 
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crew themselves,) a tongue or pen that could be stimulated by wealth’s 
most potent magic, to plead in favour, or defence, or palliation, 
of that hell-deserving criminal, who buys or sells H1s BRoTHaR- 
MAN." 


This, at any other time, might be overlooked, as harmless 
rant, or impotent declamation ; but at a perfod, when every 
stimulus is applied to excite a philanthropic crusade in behalf 
of the unknown natives of Africa; and when, not content 
with the abolition of the trade ourselves, we have recourse to 
bribes and threats, to induce, or to compel, other powers to 
follow our example, and even run the risk of provoking a 
rupture, by our importunities ; we cannot suffer such unjusti- 
tinble attempts to work on the passions of the people to pass 
without reproof. ‘The author should have recollected, that 
slavery has prevailed from the earliest periods of Sacred His- 
tory, aye, even under the Jewish theocracy ; and at the time 
when God delivered his Commandments to Moses. Now, if 
there had been in this practice any thing so truly diabolical as 
to justify the virulent language here applied to it, may we not 
conclude that it would have called forth the express indigna- 
tion of the Almighty, and that he would have issued his man- 
date against it? Atall events, the knowledge of its preva- 
lence among the Jews, at .a period when the Creator himself 
was, as it were, the visible Governor of the Jewish nation, 
should impose. some restraint on the language of those who 
impeach its justice, and condemn its inhumanity. It must 
not be supposed, from these animadversions, that we disap- 

rove the legislative abolition of the slave trade. Far from 
it; but we are decidedly of opinion that here we ought to 
stop ; we have done what we conceive to be our own duty, 
and we should leave other nations to consult their own con- 
sciences, on which we haye no right to impose laws, and to act 
accordingly. We condemn, as a wanton waste of public 
money, at such a period as the present, when the calls on the 
public purse are so numerous and so heavy, when not only 
the luxuries, but the comforts, the conveniences, of English- 
men are unavoidably abridged, to answer. those calls; we 
consider it, we say, a waste of public money, to bribe the 
Prince Regent of Portugal, with two hundred thousand pounds, 
to limit his trafhe in slaves to countries beyond the equator; 
and to offer him three times ihat sum for his total abolition of 
it, A much larger sum, too, was offered, part, indeed, by 
way of loan, to the King of Spain, for the same purpose, 
who disdainfully refused it. ‘Chere is no Exchequer, however 
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ample, that could support such burthens as these. And, it is 
a new era in which one nation is disposed to squander its own 
treasures in order to bribe others to what it thinks itself to be 
an act of common justice and humanity. But it js high 
time that the eyes of the British public should be opened 
to this philanthropic mania, which has already involved us ip 
very considerable, and, in our estimation, very unwarrantable, 
expences ; which has engaged us in litigation with the subjects 
of Spain and Portugal ; and, which is still worse, has led us 
to oppress, to persecute, and illegally to punish, indivi- 
duals, and to commit divers acts of injustice. We are fully 
persuaded, if the question could be fairly put to the people of 
this country, whether they were willing to submit to addi- 
tional taxes to the amount of one hundred thousand pounds per 
annum, for the purpose of making philanthropic experiments, 
of adoubtful nature and tendency, even on the score of jus- 
tice and humanity, a vast majority of them would answer in 
the negative. 

Lyttleton’s panegyric on the liberty of the British press, 
and his animadversions on its abuse, though savouring rather 
more of the enthusiasm of youth than of the sober, reason of 
mature age, and, therefore, better suited to Lancaster than to 
Lyttleton, are to be received with much less qualification than 
the passage-last quoted. — 


“When I reflect, how much of all the glory and the good which 
she possesses, England owes to the incorruptible advocates and agents 
of her Free Press, I stand self-condemned for treason, in holding 
even playful parley with that literary pander to the town's corrupted 
taste! Every friend of liberty and trath, every lover of his country, 
must, on reflection, feel, and ought to show, contempt and indigna- 
tion towards the whole pernicious tribe, of which he is a specimen ; 
arace of shameless hirelings, who, profaning the office of British 
Journalists, 


‘© With infamous venality grown bold, 

“* Write on their bosoms—to be det or sold; 

‘* Stamp Truth’s bright name upon a lie just made, 

** To tarn a penny in the way of trade.” Coweerr. 


_ “To this most execrable trade, England must quickly tarn ber 
jealous vigilance, or her sons will be involved insensibly in intellectual 
darkness, the sure precursor of the fall of freedom.” ) 


All this is just indignation; the man who sells his talents 
and his pen, and devotes both to the support and propagation 
of principles and opinions opposite to his own, is the worst 
species of prostitute. And the wretch, who, for the base 
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purpose of self-interest, seeks to undermine the honour, the 
welfare, the prosperity, or the character of his country, and 
who pleads the cause of her enemies, foreign or domestic, js 
the most abandoned of traitors. But when the author adds, — 
** No minister, however desperate, would have dared to hurl 
the open blow of violence against that key-stone of the glori- 
ous arch,of civil and religious freedom—the Just Liberty of the 
Press,” he evidently insinuates, that such a blow has been 
hurled at the Just Liberty of the Press! Thus a gross mis- 
representation of fact is conveyed in the guise and semblance 
of truth. If he had said, what, indeed, his own argument re- 
uired, that the gross venality of a licentious herd of disaf- 
ected writers, sold to the enemies of their country, and 
Jeagued for the destruction of her constittition, had compelled 
the minister of the day to adopt legislative measures for re- 
straining and punishing that licentiousnéss, he would have 
been correct as well as consistent. Such was the fact; licen- 
tiousness is ever destructive of liberty, and thus it was with 
the press at the period referred to. ‘The licentiousness of the 

ress had already contributed, most essentially, to the subver- 
sion of the throne and the altar, and to the eradication of all 
religious and moral principle, in a neighbouring country ; and 
there was some reason to apprehend that it would prodace a 
similar effect in England. The minister, then, who had neg- 
‘Tected to take the nécessary precautions for averting so- tre- 
mendous an evil, must not be stigmatised for his desperation 
in attacking the just liberty of the press, but praised for his 
resolution in adopting adequate means for the preservation of 
that just liberty, and consequently of public freedom, whieh 
is sO immediately connected with it, by punishing thie traitors 
who abused it. Even now, ata period of comparative modera- 
tion, the author confesses that such traitors exist. 


‘** But the venal spirit of the times has bred and fostered a nest of 
traitors to tratb, to reason, and their country, whose iniquitous occu 
pation it is, to pervert that noble engine of the mind to purposes o 
corrupt folly, fraud, and malice, aad who thus render nugatory, by 
corruption, that influence of duty, which force could not subdue. 
For so long as wealth shelters from general execration, and univers! 
scorn, the corrupt agents of the press, where can bigotry with more 
facility disseminate its delusions, or despotism more leisurely prepa 
its chains,"—or, (be might have added) treason and anarchy prepa 
their still more odious and more galling fetters,—‘‘ then among 4 
generous and confiding people, whose credulity actually supports 
affluence wretches who callously conspire to betray them ?’ ‘ 
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Where the press is devoted to the odious purpose of calum- 3 
niating the virtuous, or of extolling the immoral, the wretch if 
who wields the venal pen should become an outcast of F 
society. 
In politics the author is manifestly a Foite, he represents , iy 
one of his characters as having gathered “ the genuine senti- a 
ments of British patriotism ”’—* from ‘the lips of such men, ee 
as Fox, Burke, Erskine, Wyndham, and Sheridan.” We ae 
shall never suffer the name of Fox to be holden ap as an 
object of admiration, as that of a true patriot, to the people | ie 
ie 


of England, without entering our protest against the distinc- 
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tion allotted to him, and without assigning our reasons for | ee 
such protest. When we see him, indeed, coupled with a (Ae 
Wyndham and a Barke, we cannot but recollect, that the ai. 
latter of these orators proclaimed him to the world as the ae 
abettor of freedom, and the enemy of the British constitution ; 1 te 

ie 


‘while the former represented him in the senate, as the base 


ndar of the worst passions of the multitude. Nor was this | fe 
the language of prejudice. Mr. Fox, when in power, acknow- art 
ledged no voice of the people but in the mouths of their oe 
represeatatives ; when in opposition the voice of the people - | 


was only to be found out of parliament! In 1783, during the 
negotiations for peace at Paris, Mr. Fox carried on a secret 
correspondence with Dr. Franklin, and the other American 
Plenipotentiaries, then in the French metropolis. His em- 
ployment of Mr. Adair, in the capacity of his Ambassador to 
the Empress Catherine, and employed for the purpose of frus- 
trating the object which the King’s Ambassador was instructed 
to accomplish, is fresh in the recollection of every one—and 
it was a transaction rather too mildly characterized, by Mr. 
Burke, as a high treasonable misdemeanor, His panegyrics 
on that scene of blood and massacre, the French Revolution, 
even under Robespierre ; and his exuitation at the Peace of 
Amiens because it was glorious to France; all these facts, 
recorded in the history of the times, destroy all possible pre- 
tentions to patriotism ; and sink Mr, Fox, in the seale of poli- 





tical characters, to the low rank of an inconsistent leader of 

afaction. And yet, in the teeth of all these facts, and of ha 
Many others which might be adduced, the author does not Tae 
scruple to call Mr. Fox an “ incorruptible man ;" nay, more, ae 
he reviles the late Duke or Portianp for an act which en- ae 
deared him to every genuine patriot, to every real lover of his Bit 
country, for the noble sacrifice of private friendship to public me 
food, because by that act he separated himself from Mr, Fox. F 


‘Aud to complete this climax of absurdity and misrepresen- . a 
fi 
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tation, it is boldly asserted that, after the junction of th. 
Portland party with Mr. Pitt, * all the intellect and w orth of 
England”—that is, all the corresponding and jacobin societies 
throughout the realm—* continued to approve or sanction 
Fox.” We are really astonished that a writer of such talents 
and knowledge as Mr. Surr evidently possesses, should have 
suffered his political prepossessions so far to master his judg- 
ment, as to betray him into statements at once so contrary to 
fact, and so rev olting to common sense. And we lament the 
intreduction of them into these volumes the more, as they 
may tend to diminish the interest which the story itself, and 
the manner in which it is related, can scarcely fail to 
excite. 

Having freely censured the author where he appeared to us 
to deserve censure, we, with much greater pleasure, perform 
an act of justice, by bestowing the praise which is due to his 
merit. His characters are, for the most part, drawn with 
ability, and with just discrimination : the story is skilfully 
contrived, and judiciously conducted from beginning to end: 
the incidents are ni tural, and yet so introduced as to set 
anticipation at defiance, and to excite surprise when they 
occur. His representation of men and manners is lively, 
ingenious, and accurate ; and his strong exposure of modish 
vices, follies, and absurdities, is creditable alike to his talents 
and to his feelings. In the course of these volumes, the reader 
will find many salutary reflections on the modern omnipo- 
tence of wealth, strikingly illustrated by apposite characters 
and facts. The disappearance of thet estimable class of 
English socicty, known by the distinctive appellation of 
Country Gentlemen, is feelingly deplored ; and that state of 
things which has produced this evil, is truly represented as a 
subject of deep and lasting concern. I[t must, indeed, be 
confessed, that the great pressure of taxes, on the middle 
classes of society, extending, in many instances, most par- 
tially, to objects of convenience and comfort, misnamed luv 
uries, is calculated to produce a change in society, not very 
favourable either to the maintenance of moral integrity, or t 
the stability of constitutional freedom. 
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The History of the Empire of ‘the Mussulmans in Spain a and 
Portugal, from the first invasion of (by) the Moors, to then 
ultimate expulsion from the Peninsula. By George Power, 
['sq. Surgeon to His Majesty’s forces, yo. Pp. 384. 10s. 
Gd. J.J. Stockdale, 1815. 


InsTEAD of a History, this publication contains ngthing mer 
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than an historical sketch, and a very brief sketch too, of the 
Mohaminedan empire in Spain. It might, indeed, be termed, 
without any breach of propriety, a chronological sketch, for 
the business of a century is crowded into a few pages. The 
period, too, is far from interesting, though some of the 
details, and many of the anecdotes, connected with the pubiic 
events of the times, might excite interest, if related at 
length. But of such dilatation the author’s plan did not 
admit. 








Speaking of the death of the great Eastern impostor, Ma- ae 

homet, the author tells us— tf ia 
.  ) ame 

“The poison which terminated the days’ of tlie prophet, was Lie 
iven to him, some years lefore, by a Jewess, whose brother had 1 
Been killed by Ali. This vindictive female poisoned some roast 1 ae 
lamb which she served to Mahomet, No sooner had he put a morsel ha 
into his mouth, than he threw it ont, exclaiming that it was poisoned : AS 


but notwithstanding this promptitude, in spite of all the remedies 
which were administered, the poison was so powerful that be suffered 
from it all his life, and died in consequence, four years afterwards, 
in the sixty-third year of his age.” ‘ 
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Surely Mr. Power, who is a medical man, must be aware 
of the absurdity of this story ; must know, in short, that nei- iif 
ther Mahomet, nor any one else, could die in the manner and He os 
from the cause here stated. of 

In the chronological account of the caliphs of the East, we ; 
meet with a name well known to all the readers of that store- ah). 
house of amusement—the Arabian Nights Entertainments, ‘ae 
Haroun el Raschid. Di 





** That is to say,"—observes Mr. P.—‘* Haroun the Just, obtained ep 
great glory in the East, owing, no doubt, in a great measure, to the mae t | 
protection he atlorded to learned men, and which Ais elevated title i Sh | 
seems to testify.” iH Hi 4 

2) y 

Now, with all due deference to our author, we cannot, for au 
the life of us, here descry cause and consequence ; we cannot ee | 
perceive any connection, indeed, between the appellation of ihe ‘ 
‘the Just” and protection to learned men. A man may be ua 
eminently just without affording such protection ; and the - Pee 


greatest tyrant and oppressor may afford it. And, in fact, 
never was a title less deserved than this, for never was a much 





greater tyrant than this same Haroun, who buried his sister Me 

alive, and cut off her husband’s head, for no other reason, than es 

that she had given birth to a son ! Ht 
Abderame the Third, who filled the throne of Cordova, in nee 
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the tenth century, is.said to have been one of the most mag. 
nificent monarchs in the world, and, independently of his 
improvements in other parts of his dominions, he built, for g 
favourite slave, a town, to which he gave lier name, Zebra; 
and, in it, a palace allotted for her residence, which equalled 
any thing described in the tales above-mentioned. 


** Abderame, allied to the Greek Emperors, demanded of they 
the most experienced of their architects; and the Sovereign of Cop. 
staptinople, at that time the abode of the fine arts, exerted himself on 
the occasion, and sent with them one hundred and forty columns of 
granite, the most beautiful he could collect. Independently of these 
magnificent co!.mns, we can count* more than twelve hundred others 
of Spanish and Italian marble. The walls of the saloon, which was 
called the caliphat, were covered with ornaments of gold; and 
numerous figures of animals of the same metal poured water into a 
busin of alabaster, over which was suspended that famous pearl, 
which the Emperor Leon had bestowed on the caliph as an inestiimable 
treasure. Historians assert that, in the pavilion where the favourite 
passed the evenings with Abderame, the ceiling, adorned with gold 
and polished steel, was incrasted with precious stones; and that, in 
the midst of the splendour produced by lights reflected from one 
hundred crystal lustres, a sheaf of living quicksilver jetted up in a 
basin of alabaster,”” (we suppose this to mean a fountain of quicksilver 
falling into a basin of alabaster.) ‘* This metal, when struck by the 
rays of the sun, is said (0 have exhibited a brilliancy which the eye 
could not sustain.” 


The author seems to suspect that the authenticity of this 
account will be doubted, and he has therefore taken care to 
fortify his recital with abundance of authorities, Arabic, French, 
and English, the two latter of whieh, however, could have no 
possible means of general observation. His suspicion is not 
without reason; and we coufess, that the hundred lighted 
dusires, and the Sun's rays, strike us as an odd association, not 
of ideas, But of objects. Phis stupendous work is said to 
bave cost sivly millions of our money annually, and to have 
heen twenty-five years in completing !---so that the whole ex- 
pence of the undertaking amonnted to no less than fifteen 
hundred millions sterling 2 Now this, for a King of Cordova, 
who had other most expensive establishments, and who was 


— 
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* The’ author speaks in the present tense, as if these columns were 
actually before his eyes, when, in fact, there is not a vestige of them 
remaining; the trath is, that a great portion of his book is taken from 
the French, it abounds with Gallicisms. In this passage there 's 
an eviderit mis-trantiation ; or rathe: a misunderstanding of the French 
idiou.—Rev. 
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constantly at war with the neighbouring powers, and in the 
tenth century too, was an expence, the means of providing for 
which would appear, to a modern, rather difficult. The author 
anticipates the objection; and meets it by the declaration, that 
« his resources were immense, and the sovereign of Cordova 
was perhaps the richest and most powerful potentate in 
Europe.” Indeed; he states the revenue of this monarch to 
have amounted to one hundred and thirty millions sterling--- 
and he accounts for this by the existence of gold, silver, and 
ruby mines, then in existence in Spain, by a pearl fishery on 
the coasts of the kingdom, and by a very extensive commerce, 
all of which, however, in our op.nion, must have been totally 
inadequate to the production of such a revenue to the crown. 

This Abderame reigned fifty years, and the following decla- 
ration, found, after his death, among his papers, prove him to 
have had more pretensious to the character of a philosopher 
(the\ reader may say of what sect) than most of our modern 
claimants of that honour, 


-« ¢ Fifty years have elapsed since I became Caliph. Riches, ho- 
nours, and pleasures, I have enjoyed in abundance, and have exhausted 
them all. The Kings, my rivals, esteemed, dreaded, and envied me. 
All those things coveted by mankind were bestowed by heaven on me, 
with a prodigal hand. In this long space of apparent felicity, I have 
calcalated the number of days in which I have found myself happy ; 
the nuinber amounts to fourteen!!! Mortals, hence appreciate the 
value of splendour, of worldly enjoyments, and even of life itself.’ "’ 


Some interesting anecdotes, interspersed with tales of 
cruelty, occur here and there, in the vulume before us ; but 
they are insufficient to compensate us, for the labour of 
travelling’ through even a very brief sketch of a period little 
removed from barbarism in manners, and in which the tron 
hand of despotism was but rarely restrained by thg interven- 
tion of justice. ‘The sketch is carried on to the final destruc- 
tion of the' Mussulman power in Spain, by the conquest of 
Grenada, in 1492, when that kingdom was consolidated under 
the joint dominion of Ferdinandand Isabella. 

This book is very incorrect in point of style, and the compcsi- 
tion is disfigured by the perpetual recurrence of Gallicisms. The 
author, too, is censurable for retailing the stories of former 
Writers, without subjecting them tothe test of inquiry, without 
trving them in the balance of truth. We have already adduced 
a notable instance of this, in the imputed cause of Mahomet's 
death. Another occurs, in p. 345, where we have the account 
of one of the Mussulinan monarchs, who is said to have been 
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killed by a poisoned robe, sent him by a King of Fez, whic, 
was of such powerful efficacy, as to strip the flesh uff his bones, 
and to kill him in thirty days! In p. 320. we are told of two 
men who had their hearts torn out, while they were yet alive ! 
We are assured, by our author, that the Mussulmans were the 
original inventors of gunpowder, that canon were first used 
by the Moors ! 

ey 

An Ode. 8vo, Pp, 18. Martin, Holles-street, 1815. 


Tue lines which bear this laconic title are the substance oj 
a soliloquy of the tyrant of Etba, previous to his return to the 
scene of his crimes. It is night, and he is supposed to be re. 
posing himself. 








** With steady glaze his eyes are thrown, 
To where the light falls faintly down 

Upon a richly-jewell’d crown, 

Which upon a marble table lies, 

The idol of his heart, the glory of ‘his eyes.” 


His agony is strongly depicted on his countenance, and in his 
motions ; and, after a pause, he bursts forth into this strain, 


** My work of blood is o’er, 
And I shall fee] no more, 
The wings of victory fan my crown-girt head :— 
Fury, and shame, and hate 
Are ling’ring round the gate, 
To check my triumphs and revenge the dead ! 
Heaven on my broken fortune lours,— 
My banner fails—my eagle cowers,— 
Strong fees have cluster’d round the throne, 
Farewell repose—farewell renown } 


‘* Danger awaits my beauteous bride, 
My bosons’s only spotless flower ; 
For war hath rol\'dits fearfal tide, 
Even to the Palace of my power. 
What now remain ;—ambition crost ;— 
A spirit in its tempest lost,— 
Like mountain billows broken in their rage ;— 
What but an unlamented fate,— 
Shatl from the band of wrath or hate ;— 
Forsaken Manhood—solitary age!" * 


“* For me there is no rest, 

Heart-hushing slumber flies 
My ever-watching, ever aching eyes ;-— aM 
And lonely breast. 
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Faded glory—broken might— 
Must join me in the hasty flight, 
If, with a spirit thirsting to be free, 
I seek for liberty, 
Oh! liberty ;—thou heavenly form of light ! 
Why hast thou fled from me ? 
What, if with desperate hand I strive 
To force my way to thee, and live; . 
My foes will seek to lay me low, 
No home will rise to soothe my care— 
No shelter save my burning brow ;— 
Houseless despair ! 
And if in conflict fierce I full— 
Struck down by all! 
What voice will scare the vulture from my form ? 
What eye deplore the ravage of the worm? 
I triumph not in fight ! 
Farewell the visions, once so sunny bright ;— 
Fate—dismal Fate, 
Frowns at my gate ; 
The crown is lost—~and 1 am desolate. 


** Yon stilly lamp 
Looks dimly down upon my pallid front ; 
The night—chill—damp— 
Frowns gloomier on me now than it was wont ! 
And see, and see, what forms are there,— 
What awfal forms of shadowy air, 
Spare me, ye withering spectres ! spare—oh, spare !” 


Terror and Anger now appear to increase the tortures of the 
tyrant’s fancy ; next Love comes to soothe him, but soon wings 
his fight away ; and Hope attempts to follow the young deity, 
but is frightened away by Despair ;---and Hate comes last, who 
is received with cordiality by the tyrant. 


«* The crown he wildly cast away—and all 
Sang in mad rapture o’er the monarchs fall. 
They shouted—and the air was riven 
With sounds that barst as from the grave, 
Such shouts the vanquish’d angels gave, 
Falling trom Heaven ! ~ 
The shades fled upward on the gloomy air, 
And as they fled 
He gazed with parted lips, and back-bent head, 
And outstretched trembiing hands and earnest stare ; 
He listened there, 
As one in all but sight and hearing dead ! 
Heart, sou! and life, were in the tones, 
That broke upon the ear, half gladness, and half groans. 
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O'er his haggard eyes they hover'd. 
Like eagles screaming o’er their prey ; 
They uttered sounds that shed dismay, 
Of crown for ever lost !—he started — 
Bewildered, speechless, broken-hearted— 
And with a trembling hand his bursting eye-balls cover'd ! 
The breathing silence of the night, 
Was troubled with their sullen flight ; 
And the monarch paus'd long,—listening, 
‘Till fainter wav'd each rustling wing ;— 
But still he beard the hurrying host, 
Singing their triumphs high in upper air ;—— 
*€ Wrench’'d is the sceptre from thy hand—despair ! 
The crown is lost!!! 
Over his sad ear the Jast word darkly crost--- ‘* Lost.” 


That such may have been the gloomy reveries of this black- 
hearted criminal we can readily imagine; and, but for the 
mistaken liberality of some of our allies, such they might 
still have continued. But his passive hate is now converted 
into an active passion, and France, and Europe, are destined 
once more, and only once we trust, to feel its deadly effects. 
Delays, however, ave always dangerous, and never more s0 
than at this critical moment, when the tyrant is notoriously in 
no condition to oppose the concentrated forces of the powers 
combined against him. ‘The wisest policy would, unques- 
tionably, have been, to send every regiment which could have 
been’ mustered in the neighbouring garrisons into France. 
Much valuable time has been already lost, and every day’s delay 
is an acquisition of strength to the traitor. 

(qnatte merece oo ce were ~ ree 2 NE eS 


A Treatise on the abuses of the Laws, particularly in actions by 
Arrest ; pointing out monerous hardships and abuses, in the 
different courts, from the commencement of an action to is 
conclusion ; and the various extortions, from the high Sheriff 
to the Bailiff’s follower. Together with the, system of the 
King’s Bench Prison, and the Spunging houses, m London, 
Middlesex, and neighbouring Counties. Shewing also the 
enormous expence parties ave put to on small debts, the crue! 
practice of bringing numerous actions, only to increase the costs, 
and the necessity for establishing a court, in which the trades 
man can recover his small debt. The whole tending to shew, 
that the arrest, on conanon or mesne process, as now carried 
un, is equally oppressive to the Plaintiff and Defendant. By 
James Pearce, Gent. An attorney of twenty years prac 
tice in London, and who has served the office of under 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, 8vo. pp. 184, 6s. She! 
wood and Co. 


Ir has ever been our decided opinion that our laws of arrest 
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for debt, are not only repugnant to the spirit‘and genius of the 
British constitution, but irreconcileable with the first princi- 
es of justice, and incompatible with the dictates of sound 
policy, It is, indeed, a subject of great astonishment, that 
in acountry, which knows how to estimate and to enjoy civil 
liberty, the freedom of the subject should be so little valued. 
Atleast, such is the inference to be drawn from the facility 
afforded by the law, to deprive au individual of his freedom 
on account of his debts, and even (before the recent insolvent 
acts) tokeep him in perpetual confinement, if it should please 
a merciless creditor to pay the legal price of his liberty, which 
was fixed at four-pence a day, in the ‘reign of Charles the 
Second, but which has been raised to six-pence, in the present 
reign, ‘The Barons in Ruonymede did not entertain such 
notions as these of British liberty; they did not consider it 
asa subject of traffic; but as a birthright, which could not 
be\ alienated, nor sold for a mess of pottage. Justice and 
common sense would say—if a man cau pay, let him be made 
_ to pay—give every recourse to his property, but do not punish 
him (for debt is no crime, and punishment can lawfully at- 
tach only tothe criminal) by depriving him of liberty. Policy, 
too, would say, the state must not suiter to gratify the malice 
of individuals ; yet, by shutting useful members of the com- 
munity up in a prison, and by thus rendering them unavoid- 
ably useless and inert, the community is injured by being 
deprived of their active exertions. Our objection applies to 
the principle of arrest for debt, even when the arrest itself 
is carried on in the most mild and least oppressive way. 
It is strengthened, however, in a tenfold degree, when we 
consider the numerous, or rather the innumerable, hardships, 
extortions, and oppressions, to which it exposes the indigent 
and unfortunate. 

We know it will be said, on the other hand, as it often has 
been said, that more regard is due to creditors than to debtors, 
and that there are more cruel debtors than cruel creditors. 
We disbelieve the fact; but even admitting, for argument 
sake, the assertion to be just, it does not in the smallest 
degree alter the case, or meet our objection, which applies 
not to the abuse of credit, or of law, but to the use of the 
latter, to its very principle, which, in our opinion, is highly 
and grossly unjust. If there be fraudulent debtors, let them 
be indicted for the fraud, or if the law will not reach them, 
make a law that may. ‘Jo imprison a man for a debt which 
he cannot pay, is to deprive society of an useful member, 
merely to gratify the resentment of a creditor, to whom such 
imprisonment can do no possible good. And surely law was 
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not meant to minister to the bad passions of mankind, but to 
correct those passions. 


The public are certainly indebted to the author of this vou: 
lume for disclosing the secrets of the prison-house. And he: 


has unfolded a scene of horror which must astound such 
readers as have not been conversant with the mal-practices coms 
mitted, but too frequently under the guise and sanction of law, 
Every rational and unbiassed reader must declare, that it is 
most disgraceful to tolerate such scandalous abuses ;—No one, 
indeed, will be found hardy enough to defend them publicly, 
but still, there are so many lawyers in Parliament, and they 
have so much influence both in the senate, and in the govern- 
ment, that flagrant as the abuses are, they’stand, we fear, but 
little chance of correction. Men who have been trained to 
consider certain forms, and even certain abuses of law, as 
highly necessary and proper, will oppose every attempt to 
amend the one and to correct the other. With regard to 
imprisonment for debt, some amendment, indeed, has been 
effected, through the active and persevering exertions of two 
noble peers and one of them, to his honour be it told, a law- 
ver ;—but still much remains to be done in order to render 
the laws of debtor and creditor congenial with the spirit of 


our free Constitution. Why should any difference be made 


between one man who owes a hundred pounds, and anothet 
who owes ten thousand. If it be for the benefit both of cre- 
ditor andof debtor, that the former should be liberated, on cer- 
tain conditions, on the surrender of all his property, for in- 
stance, why should not the latter be liberated on the same con- 
ditions ? A man, in one situation in life, isno more to be blamed 
forrunning in debt to the amount of ten thousand pounds, 
than a man, in very different circumstances, is for contracting 
debts to the amount of one hundred. ‘The law should be 
universal in its prinefple and in its operation ; it should be 
founded on the cessio honorum ;—a more ready recourse to the 
property of the debtor should be given for the benefit of the 
creditor ; and his person should not be subject to confinement, 
for the benefit of the state, which has a right to ‘the services; 
and the labour, in one way or other, of every member of the 
cofuinunity. Volumes have been written upon this subject, 
and never, to our knowledge, answered; and yet such is the 
force of law prejudice, sucly the strength of Law-Influence, 
that the evils which they expose, the abuses which they 00- 
fold, remain, to the shame of the legislature, be it told, 
without a remedy. A man-is not very apt to consent to the 
alteration of a system, by which he has acquired wealth and 
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hohour. Abuses, productive of emolument, will not be cor- 
rected by those individuals who have profited by them ; yet, 
such is the infatuation, that individuals of this description are 
guffeted to take the lead, if not to influence the decision, in 
all applications ‘to the legislature, on the subject of existing 
laws. 

When the author of this volume began his task, he meant 
to limit his. observations to a small space, but he tells us, as 
heproceeded, one abuse branched out into another, and the 
torrent came upon. me with such rapidity, betraying such a 

tem of corruption, abuse, extortion, perjury, and of every 
thin bad, that [ found I must go through the whole, or relin- 
quish it. altogether.” Hence his intended tract has swollen 
into a volume, and yet he is very far from having cleansed the 
Augean stable. 

Let us, however, pay a tribute of justice to our country. 
Great Britain can boast of laws such as no other nation under 
the sun has ever enjoyed. Her laws are, theoretically, super- 
excellent; and were intended to guard, with equal vigilance, 
the prerogatives of the throne, the privileges of the aristocracy, 
and the rights of the commonalty; they were meant to afford 
complete protection to persons and to property. But, unhap- 
pily, such abuses have, gradually, crept into the practice of 
them, as have not only deformed their beauty, but, in a great 
degree, marred their effects. é 

Inthe first place, Mr. Pearce complains of the hardship of 
holding men to bail on mesne process, even where the demand 
is just; and the iniquity of it where it is unjust. And, 
certainly, a man may, at any time, be hired to swear such a 
debt, against an individual, as would almost preclude the pos- 
sibility. of finding bail, and thus a British subject. may be 
deprived of his liberty, without the chance of redress for the 
injury dove to his feelings and to his character, and, possibly, 
to his circumstances. For the simple cath of a plaintiff is 
deemed sufficient, while no security whatever is exacted from 
him, to make him follow up his suit, or to render him respon- 
sible to the injured debtor. 

In tracing the extortion practised upon unfortunate debtors, 
the author begins ab ovo with the kigh sheriff of London and 
Middlesex, of whom he records an anecdote, which we should 
hot have believed on the assertion of any anonymous writer. 

“ Previous to the high sheriff appointing his under-sheriff, be 
makes a bargain with him, that he shall give him a certain sum of 
money for the situation, say 2000l. or a certain part of the poundage, 
ke. but the understanding is generally for a specific sum. ° 
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“ Here the extortion begins. The under-sheriff purchases. his 
place of the high sheriff, who is supposed to be going through thar 
most respectable and honourable situation himselt, and to be spending 
the fair earnings of his wealth for the benefit of his fellow-citizens ; 
instead of which, he is doing it out of the poundage, that is taken by 
his officers, on levying an execution, arising out of the miseries and 
distresses of mankind. Nay, even the beef that is sent to Newgate, 
by the sheriffs themselves, to relieve the miseries of the distressed 
prisoner, is perhaps paid for by the very object for whose relief jr 
is sent,” 


It should be remembered, however, that the sheriff of London 
and Middlesex is yery differeutly circumstanced from. the 
sheriffs of other counties. The expences entailed on them 
are very heavy. We know, indeed, that in one instance, it 
cost the gentleman who served the office three thousand pounds, 
Now, if the law allows certain. fees to be paid to the sheriff, 
we see no reason why the sheriff himself should not receive 
them to such an amount as to cover his personal expenses as 
sheriff. ‘This consideration, however, does not alter the nature 
of the fees themselves, which, whenever they are unjust or 
oppressive, ought unquestionably to be effectually abolished. 


“* How is the ander-sheriff to be paid? He and bis deputy keep 
an office with three or four principals, and fourteen or fifteen clerks 
to assist, and he is put to considerable personal expences, and all this 
is done for hiro for nothing. An account, at the expiration of his 
under-sheriffalty, is rendered by the deputies to him, in which he 
is not only enabled to pay his purchase money to the bigh-sheriff, but 
to have something handsome besides. 

“* How do his deputies make it amswer? By extortions on the 
public, aud many of ‘them on the poor defendant, asi wil! proceed 
to show. 

“Tf a warrant is upplied for, on a special writ, the charge is 2s. 6d. : 
on every common writ, Is.; for a warrant on a writ of execution 
aga'nst a defendant's goods, 3s. ; for the like against his person, 3s. ; 
for every copy of causes or detainers against.a prisoner, 2s. 6d. ; for 
every discharge sent toa prisoner, (even if he has got his release 
regularly signed under the insolvent act) 4s. Od. ; and for every action 
that there is against him above one, the additional sum of 2s, Gd. each. 
If a short copy of a writ is wanted, to put in bail by, and protect the 
sheriff, 1s.; but no responsibility is to attach for its correctness. 
If a search is made foradefendant in custody ont of office bouts, 
and, which are only from eleven to three, orona holiday, the charge 
is 5s; (this is'independent of the officer's charge of 3s. or 5s. sometimes 
twice a day) and so on, tothe end of the chapter. The underssheriff 
could puf these intohis own pocket, but, as great care is taken that 
the office of the deputy-sheriff of the county of Middlesex should 
not be known to any one but themselves; it is not worth his while, 
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for twelve months, to revolutionise it. .Should he attempt the task, 

be might, within the first six months of his sheriffalty, have good 

cause to repent; he therefore relies entirely on the deputy sheriff, 

who:commands his office, and makes his own charges, without being 
amenable to. any one.”’ ) 


Thus, it» appears, that) the sheriff has'.a deputy wholly 
independent both of the choice, and of the controul, of his 
ineipals'’ And this depuaty’s influence’ and ‘power extend 
far’beyond tlie collection of fees, and mere pecuniary concerns, 
though, in tliose respects, they are most formidable; for it 
rests chiefly wit him who shail be chosen for jurymen, and 
particularly, special gurymen, which, strange to say, is made 
a source of patronage!!! ‘This office has been filled for many 
years by .a Mr. Burchall, the friend and. confident of Sic 
Francis. Burdett, Mr, Byng, and other worthies of similar 
inciples.. Surely this is a kind: of imperium in imperio,. 
“hich ought not to subsist. ‘There is. no reason why the 
sheriff of Middlesex should not have the appointment of his 
. own officers, and the controul of his own office, as well as the 
sheriffs of all other counties, Dis 
But the greatest instrument of extortion, is stated to be 
the sheriff’s officer. ‘‘ Every new officer pays, on his being 
sealed in, or signing his bond, including thestamp, 50]. and 
every other, annually, 2U1.” Indeed, the regular fees and 
lawful emoluments, of the sheritf’s officer, do’ not appear to 
be sufficient te reward him for his labour and his risk. He is, 
therefore, tacitly encouraged, if not authorized, to commit 
extortion. . 
“ Having thus,” says our anthor, “ enlarged upon the subject of 
extortion in the superior officers, and shewn how, the system 
proceeds, until the officer gets the writ in Middlesex, I will trace it 
down exactly to the same point io London. The secondaries of 
London act there completely as the under sheriff, or deputy sheriff, 
of Middlesex, does in his county, and take to themselves all the 
profits. The under-sheriff has nothing to do with it. The receipts 
and disbursements .pass through the bands of the secondaries, who 
indemnify the sheriff's from ai! consequences, and they look to the 
officers and their sureties for their own indemnity. They bold the 
office of perpetual under sheriff, but firmer, if possible, than the 
ry orang of Middlesex, for the corporation of London now 
se 
he] 


the office. There are.two secondaries, whose offices used to be | 


d separate; but, at tbe death of one of them, some years since, 
the place was purchased ly one of the present officers, for his life, by 
public auction, from the city of London, .at. the enormous sum of 
10,200], and from that period the two ofsces have been joined 
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together, and, no doubt, a much better thing has been made of jt, 
ag there is now no opposition.” | 


‘Ina note the author observes, “ it ‘is supposed that the 
profits of this office, for the last ten pears, may, at a low 
average, be put at from 10,000 to 15,0001. a year !2!” 


‘© What right or title the corporation of London «have to sell this 
office, 1 am not aware. . They have, by an ancient charter, the 
right,.and which no, other city or county has, of . chusing the 
sheriffs. of London and Middlesex themselves, out of : their own 


body, on paying an annual fee farm rent of 3Q0l, to the crown, and} 


have put a copy of the charters at the end of this chapter, with a few 
observations thereon.” 


Most assuredly the charter in question confers no right of 
sale upon the corporation of London, and, ‘we have no hesj- 
tation in characterizing the sale.‘of such offices us a scans 
dalous job, most disgraceful to the character of the-city, It 
is making even justice an object of trafic ;—some years ago 
the: corporation advertized a house witha license, in other 
words, advertized the kcense, to enhance the value of the 
house, which was exactly the same thing in effect, as if the 
licence itself hadsbeen directly advertised for sale, and the 
house, be it observed, was not licensed at the time; and we 
should not be surprised, if, in the course of time, the office 
of alderman should be exposed to public sale. When we 
recollect that the enormous profits of this office are derived 
from the distresses of individuals, we cannot but reprobate, 
in the strongest terms, the whole system, as radically vicious 
and oppressive. If Sir Samuel Romilly, to whom this book 
is dedicated, would direct his time and attention to the cor- 
rection of such abuses as these, his claims on the gratitude of 
the community, would be much stronger than any which he 
can derive, from his efforts to diminish the punishments which 
the law awards to criminals, and which, even in their present 
state, are inadequate to prevent a vast increase of crimes. 
At all events, legislative authority should be interposed for 
the prevention of the disgrageful sale of offices, connected 
with the execution of the laws, by public auctions ! 

~The author goeson to state that the “.secondaries make 
the public pay, as in Middlesex, all they can, legal or illegal !” 
And-he adduces instances of illegal exactions in this office. 
It is an old saying, and a true one, that what is every body's 
business’ is nobody’s; and, therefore, disgraceful as these 
things are, we do not expect to see them reformed. We 
have not pati¢nce to follow our author through his delineation 
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of the impositions and extortions practised upon a poor 
debtor, after his arrest; but hasten on to his cases, as one 
case, on such a subject, is worth a hundred arguments. 

The first case stated is that of a young man, just of age, 
who owed 15]. or 20]. to. his tailor, by whom he was arrested 
for 36]. including the debt of a friend whom he had recom- 


mended to the said tailor. This young man,.who was just 
married, knowing part of this demand to be illegal, wished 
tofind bail, in order that he might dispute it. Bail, after a 
confinement of a very few days, was found. But, the at- 
térney employed having neglected to justify bail in due time, 
the defendant was obliged to render himself td the Fleet-pri- 
son. It was too late, however, to prevent the officer from 
being fixed with the debt and costs, which then amounted 
to7sl. with the. addition of 101. more for the’ attachment, 
This money was paid, after the defendant had been in prison 
about ten days. Here any honest man would imagine, the 
matter would be at rest: Nosuch thing. ‘The officer imme- 
diately commenced three separate actions, in the name of the 
sheriff, upon ‘the bail bond, upon which three writs were 
issued. ‘The defendant and one of his bail were again con- 
fined in the spunging-house, where they ‘remained for a fort- 
night, with their wives. Here they again paid debt and costs to 
‘théamount of 1301. ; anc were afterwards arrested by the other 
bail, and detained another week before they,;were liberated. 
Before the matter could be finally decided, in court, the un- 
happy defendant died. The surviving bail appeared to 
theaction. which is still-depending. The following: list of 
expences from this arrest for 361. is worthy the attention 
of every man who is about to engage ina law-suit. 


** Paid Officer for civility fees, house, &c. on getting 


discharged from the firstarrest - - - L600 
"Paid bail - - + = = = = = = © » 10 0 0 
** Paid Officers’ fees, &c. “= = = eo 212 6 
“ Paid putting in bail above, and expences in justifying 7 O O 
“ Paid costs of render tothe Fleet... .. «.. «2 5 0 0 
“ Paid expences of getting discharged from the Fleet .. 6 5 O 


“ Paid debt and cosis of attachment, and also costs upon 
the bail-bond to the Sheriff of Middlesex, on being 


discharged when taken inexecution ..  .. .. 130 0 0 
“ Paid officer for civility fee and spunging house expen- 
Ces, for both, whilst in custody ..  . 20 0 O 


Paid Sheriff's officer and secondary’s fees, bail-bonds, 
and house-expences, &c. on getting discharged from 
the spunging-house in London. ., .. «. «+ 10 0 O 
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** His own. Attorney's bill of costs during this period, 


oy Sart paid and pact nd), {1985100 
fa) 5 , es 
232 |p 6 


"Tf the Plaintiff recover the debt and’ costs, now at issue, the 
Defendant wilh have; tit least 2001. im addition to pay. If not, he 
wil] be at the loss of lis own costs only, which will be GO or 70/1! ttt 


That such iniquity as this could take place in England, ina 
country which boasts, so loudly, aye, and so justly, too, of her 
laws, and her freedom, is almost more than the wildest imagi- 
nation could: conceive, Yet)is it a)serious. fact...\’ Tis true, 
’tis pity—and pity ’tis ’tis true... But ought-net, the law whieh 
ca sanction, or even tolerate such dishonest proceedings, to 
undergo a radieal alteration? Lawyers, perhaps, will; say n= 
but the rest of the community will unagimously answer—Yes. 
‘The author’s cautionto the, ignorant,.agd upwyary,.not..to 
gtant Warrants of Attorney, his experience, of | their oppres- 
siye effects, and bis: remarks on the.“ iniquitous.proceedings,. 
and vicious constitution of the Marsbalyea Court, are paiti- 
cularly just and meritorious. bins? , 

_. We have already adverted to,the charters .which) vest. the 
spratntmacat of Sheriff of Londoa, ia the corporations and’ we 
shall now extract our, author’s pertinent gbservations on them.) 


“How ddes’’it/ appear, by these documents, thatthe City of 
London his'the’right, in defiance ‘of the shetif® himself, when ape 
pointed, to nominate his subordinate officers, ‘withottt ‘at .all being un- 
der bis centroul?, whd is to prevent thé stierift, ~when he’ enters upon 
his office, from going to his compter, where:his' counts is! held, and 
where there is a judge, and: all the officers, regularly, appeinted, and 
after doing his business there, from adjourning to Guildhall, or to 
the King’s-head inthe Poultry, or any other! place he pleases, and 
appohiting his own officers; and taking his own-bail-bonds by himself 
and his under sheriff? -Or who can prevent him going to Newgate, 
taking the keys of the prison, aud residing in the gaolet’s house, and 
managing the concerns of the prison himself ?” 

** The sheriff perhaps would say, ‘‘ asthe secondary has acted as 
under sheriff for many years, [ shall be only getting myself into 4 
difficulty.” Bat whyso? He rons the risk in Middlesex, and is 
satisfied with the security, and, in fact he does'in London ; for be is 
liable’ to be attached, should the secondaries not protect him; the 
under sheriff would be glad, nodoubt, to give the additional security in 
London also. Every now and then an extent coming against a 
merchant or banker's house, produces perhaps some thousands. 

“ They have got by two extents only, in one year, near 15,000, 
Why should not a sheriff, to the first city in the werld, set an exam - 
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ple to other cities and counties, and, instead of sending his officer out 
fo execuic. his writ for nothing, and to repay bimself by extortions, 
give him one half, or one third, of the poundage, with which he 
would be well satisfied, his situation would become more respectable, 
the public at large would have justice done them, and the intention 
of the degislature be beiter fulfilled 2” 


*One section of this book is devoted to an examination of 
the conduct of the King’s bench prison, as far as it relates to 
a defendant, who has surrendered himself for ‘debt. Here 
hewery justly complains of the hardship of making men come 
froma remote part of the kingdom, at a very large expence, 
to surrender thenrselves ; instead of enabling them to surren- 
decto the vearest county prison. The two following instances, 
illustrative of this species of hardship, are worthy of atten- 

“ A few terms since, a poor man, eighty years of age, travelled up 
from Yorkshire, to surrender himself to an action, in which he had 
been atrested for a small sum 6f money ;' he was so exhausted from 
the fatigues of the journey, that’ he'died ia the King's bench prison 
afew days after his surrender; and had he, fromthe severe indispo- 
sition, or any other cause, been Jaid up only for twenty-four hours, 
on the road, his bail might have been fixed with the debt and costs. 
* Again, a poor woman, of as great an age, under similar circum- 
stances, was obliged to come up from the neighbourhood of Hudders- 
field, in Yorkshire’; and, upon her surrender, she was so impover- 
ished, that she was obliged to be put immediately upon the ‘poor's 
box, ‘not having wherewith to subsist.” 


This is a grievous, and most unnecessary, oppression ; for 
every purpose would be answered, by a surrender to the prisoa 
of the county, in which the debtor resides, of which a retusa 
might be made tothe Marshal of the King’s bench, 

With regard to the internal management of the King’s 
bench prison, we believe there is less imposition and fraud 
practised there, considering its extent, than’ in any other 
ett for debtors. ‘The present Marshal is a man of the 

ighest .respectability, honour, and humanity, and would 
scorn to doa mean, or a Selfish, at, There may be abuses 
to correct, but those, we are persuaded, are jnherent in the 
system, and are not imputable to the man.—Tbe want of a 
regular medical man, where such numbers are confined, of 
both sexes, and all ages, is a serious evil which ought to be 
remedied forthwith. 

We pass over the chapter on batl, since, gross and flagrant 
as the practice of giving false bail has become, it istoo notori- 
Ous to the whole world to need elucidation. In the author's 
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384 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


_remarks on warrants of attorney, he takes occasion to notice 


a great and growing abuse, respecting the disposal of public 
houses. 


*« Some years ago, when a man went into a public house, it was 
necessary, like entering into any other concera, that he should not 
only be possessed of property, to enable him to purchase what was 
transferred to him, but to enable him also to carry on his trade. A 
man how, without 50/. in the world, or 50 pence, frequently takes 
a public house, where the coming-in is from 1000/. to 2000/. mote or 
less. How is this to be done? Hearing that such a public house is 
to be let, or disposed of, after getting the particulars, he goes to the 
brewer, who agrees to advance a certain sum of money, say S06. 
or a L000/. for which he is'to have the lease deposited, or assigned 
over tohim, anda warrant of attorney. He then goes to the distiller, 
and gets what he can from him; then to the ale brewer, and gets 
little assistance from him. Of course, warrants of attorney are given 
to all, and the beer and liquo's are to be regularly paid for, whether 
they are bad or good. If a batch of bad beer comys, they know 
where to send it.» The man, having now got into the honse, js 
watched pretty closely for some time by the people ef those who 
have advanced the capital, many of whom are more like Bow-street 
officers than tradesmen’s clerks, for they will throw their eyes round 
a house, and in some measare judge how the publican is going on, 
exactly as the Bow-street officer keeps his eye imperceptibly upon 
his man, and if the house does plenty of business, promises fair, and 
the tenant pays regularly for what he has, it is all very well. If not, 
judgments are entered up on the warrants of attorney, and executions 
sent into the house. As they do not, however, wish to be hard upon the 
man, they will liberally give him twenty-one days to get rid of it. If 
he cannot do this, he must bundle out, without a sixpence, as he came 
in, and every stick and stone is then sold off. The warrant of attor 
néy, creditors, aud the brokers, meet on the spot, where they divide 
the spoil, and make the transfer to the new comer in, whose name js 
stuck over the door. As to the debts he has contracted with other 
people, in consequence of the false credit they have given him, they 
may take the remainder ; if the tenant gives them any trouble about 
the possession of the house, they then make’a bankrupt of him, 
and bring him up to Guildhall. The brewer is frequently much 
afraid of the distiller, and, though he does not want to knock the 
man up, or actually layan execution, yet he is so alarmed, that he 
will enter upon his judgment, issue an execution, have it inthe 
sheriff's office, and a warrant granted upon it, which is actually in the 
officer's hands, but will direct him not to levy without receiving 
instructions from him, and keep it in that way from term to term. 
The distiller comes sometime afterwards, and enters upon bis jadg- 
ment, issues his execution, and thinks he is the first; but, however, 
finds himself mistaken, and that the brewer has got.in before bim; 
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for, the first writ that comes into the sheriff's office, whether levied 
or not, takes the precedence.” 


Various reflections crowd upon the mind on the perusal of 
‘this curious statement, of the accuracy of which there cannot 
‘be the smallest doubt. But, before we offer our own obser- 
wations on the subject, we shall transcribe the remainder of 
the passage, long as it is, for its importance. justifies its 
length. 


' If the publican, on the other hand, succeeds, he gets, by little 
and little, out of their clutches, and, after a certain time, he insists 
upon having govd beer. Complaints till now were useless, and if the 
brewer will not do that, he must go elsewhere. Till, at Jast, he tells 
them, they may have their money whenever they please. This they 
do not want, or, if they did, he now finds that he may as well make 
use of their money, by paying five per cent. ashis own. The money, 
however, which is due tothe brewers on the exchange of a house 
from one publican to another, is well secured by them ; for they not 
only have the lease and warrant of attorney, but also an agreement 
‘among themselyes, in case of a publican applying to them to serve 
his honse, not to do it, without learning who his former brewer was, 
and taking care that the debt of that brewer is first paid : so that 
no man, however ill he has been used by his former brewer, can get 
asupply of beer, though the bank notes are tendered for it, without 
having all his concerns disclosed to his new brewer. How far this 
maybe a conspiracy against the fair trader, I leave others to deter- 


mine ; but it appears oppressive upon the publican, and injurious to , 


the public at large, as it tends very much to assist the brewers to keep 
the public houses in their own power, which ought to be opposed as 
much as possible. In order, however, to help the system, it is fre- 
quently found that the brewer fills two capacities ; not only that of 
the tradesman, but that of the magistrate also; using his iene to 
suppress or grant licenses, as he sees it convenient.” 


(To be Concluded in our next.) — 
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French Pronunciation alphabetically exhibited ; with Spelling 
Vocabularies, and new Fables, French and English. By ©, 
Gros. 12mo. 115. Law and Whitaker. 1815. 


Tats is an extremely useful book for teaching scholars the pro- 
hunciation of the French language, which is the greatest (if'i- 
culty they have to subdue. The directions are clear, the ruics 
simple, and the examples numerous. 

















New Orthographical Exercises, with the correct orthograplry of 
every word, according to the most approver! modern usage, for 
the use of Foretgners, Gnd Schwolsinigeneral. . By Alexander 
Power, Master of the Commercial: Academy, Ashford, Kent, 
12mo. Pp. 115. C. Law. 13514. 


Ir has ever been our opinion, that pronouncing dictionaries 
and: grammars rather tend to confuse, than to assist, the stu- 
dent. Even an Englishman fiuds difficulty in reading a page 
of these re exercises ; what then must be tlre case 
with a foreigner? ‘The system, we think, radically bad, and 
therefore hope no pains will be taken to extend it. | 
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Extropii Historie Romane Libri Septem 3 cum Nobis Anglics 
et Questionibus, ad, Erudiendam juventutem Historia Geogra- 
phiague Antiqua. dccommodatis studio, C, Bradley. 12mo, 
Pp. 116. Longman and Ce. 1815. 


Tuis is a very dseful little edition of Eutropius, for the use 
of schools. Mr. Bradley's explanations and notes, are caleu- 
lated greatly to facilitate the labovr of the pupil. It is very 
correctly printed, at the classical press of Mr. Valpy. 
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Verses for Grave Stones, in Church Yards. By a Parish Mi- 
nister, in his Forty-second year of residence and duty, 
12mo. Pp. 32, 1s.6d. Deighton and Sons, Cambridge, 
and Wilkie, London, I814, 


Tus little book contains no less than eighty inscriptions for 
monumental stones, ‘all expressive of some religious or moral 
admonition. Their language is plain and simple, and well- 
suited to the .sabject. We sincerely hope tbat its sale will 
be extensive, as any profits which may be derived from it, 
the worthy pastor proposes to devote to charitable purposes. - 
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A. Key tv’ Bonnycasile’s Trigonometry, plane and spherical, 
containing Solutions to all the Problems, with references, as 
they stand in the second Edition of that work ; the whole ren- 
‘ dered as plain as the nature of the subject would admit. By 
Grifith Davies, Member of the Mathematical Society, 
London; and Master of the Mathematical Academy, Li- 
gard Street, Bartholomew Square. Svo. Pp. 107. Cradock 
‘and Joy, 1814. . 


Tax importance of the science of Trigonometry renders every 
attempt to elucidate it, and to facilitate the progress of ma- 
thematical students, an object of publicutility. “Mr. Bonny- 
castle’s excellent Treatise on this subject is well-known to Ma- 
thematicians ; and the usefulness of this Key to it, therofore, 
will be acknowledged. We lament, however, the omission 
of the Logarithms in some of the examples, which, though 
they must necessarily have enlarged the work, would, assuredly, 
have extended its advantages. ‘The accuracy and industry 
which Mr. Davies has here manifested entitle him to a very 
considerable share of praise. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 





In-our last number we expressed our apprehension that Buonaparte, 
with all his former activity of exertion, would muster a large force 
with the greatest expedition, and pour an army into the Netherlands, 
before the Allies had a sufficient force to oppose to him. These ap- 
prchensions, however, have, fortunately, proved groundless; and the 
Allies have had time to strengthen the fortifications of their streng 
places on the frontiers of France, to reinforce their garrisons, and to 
make every necessary preparation for defensive, or offensive, warfare. 
We contemplate this inactivity, on the part of our enemy, with 
infinite satisfaction ; because, we may be certain, it can proceed 
only from one of two causes—from absolute inability fo cope with us 
inthe field; or from a dread to leave Paris, lest its gates should be 
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closed against him, and its inbabitants, no longer overpowered by the 
military, should declare for their lawful Sovereign. We know, from 
a private source of information, that, a very few days ago, Buona. 
parte had not a disposeable force of more than one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, with a very small portion of cavalry and of artillery ; 
with these troops he will scarcely venture to take the field, and, we 
rather incline to think, that he will, from fear or from necessity, act 
‘purely on the defeasive, and wait for his evetiies, within the walls 
of bis capital, which will, in that case, most probably become his 
grave. It were much to be wished, indeed, that the great theatre of 
his crimes should be rendered the scene of his punishment. 

~ The allies, meanwhile, baye concluded a new treaty, which we 
subjoin, premising, however, that Lord Castlereagh has declared it 
contains some inaccuracies, 


‘Tn the name of the Holy and Undivided Trinity i 

Their Majesties the Emperor of all the Russias, the Emperor\of 
Astria, the King of Prussia, and the King of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, considering the consequences which 
the entrance of Buonaparte into France, and the present situation 
of that kingdom, may have with respect to the security of Europe, 
have determined, in these weighty circumstances, to carry. into 


effect the principles consecrated in the Treaty of Chaumont. They ~ 


have therefore agreed, by a solemn Treaty, mutually signed by each 
of the four Powers, to renew the engagement, that they will defend 
the so happily restored order of things in Europe against all violation, 
and to adopt the most effectual measures for carrying this engagement 
into effect, and alsoto give it that necessary extension which existing 
circumstances imperiously demand. 

Art. I. The High Contracting Powers solemnly engage to unite 
the resources of their respective States, for the maintenance of the 
Treaty of Peace concluded at Paris on the 30th of May, 1814, #& 
well as that of the Congress of Vienna,—to carry into full effect 
the dispositions contained in these Treaties,—inviolably to observe 
their ratified and subscribed agreements, according to their full import, 
to defend them against every attack, and especially against the pro 
jects of Napoleon Buonaparte. Towards thisend they bind them- 
selves, should the King of France desire it, and in the spirit of the 
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Declaration issued on the 13th of March, with comthon consent 


and mutual agreement, to bring to justiceall such asmay have already’ 


joined,, or shall hereafter join the party of Napoleon, in order to com- 
pel him to relinquish his projects, and to render him incapable ‘in 
future of disturbing the tranquillity of Europe, and the general peace, 
under the protection of which the rights, the freedom, and the inde- 
pendence of nations have been established and secured. | 

Il. Although so great and salutary an object does not permit that 
the means destined to its attainment should be limited, and although 
the High Contracting Powers have resolved to devote ta this object 
all such resources as they can, in their respective situations, dispose 
of; yet they have nevertheless agreed, that every one of them sball 
constantly have in ‘the field 150,000 men complete, of whom at 
least one-tenth shall be cavalry, with a proportionate artillery (not 
reckoning garrisons), and to employ them in active and united ser- 
vice against the common enemy. 

III. The High Contracting Parties solemnly engage not to lay 
down their arms but in agreement with each other, nor until the 
object’of ‘the war assigned in the Ist article of the present treaty shall 
have been attained ; nor until Buonaparte shall be wholly and com- 
pletely deprived of the power of exciting disturbances, and of being 
able to renew his attempts toobtain the chief power in France. 

IV. As the present Treaty principally relates to the present circum- 
stances, the engagements in the Treaty of Chaumont, and particularly 
that contained in the 16th article, shall again recover their full force, 
as $o00n as the present object shall be attained. 

¥. Every thing relating to the command of the Allied Armies, 
thetaintenance of the same, &c. shall be regulated by .a special 
convention. 

VI. The High Contracting Parties shall have the right recipro- 
cally to aécredit with the generals, commanders of their armies, 
officers, who shal! be allowed the liberty of corresponding with their 
governments, in order to inform them of the military events, and 
of all that relates to the operations of the armies, 

VII. As the engagements entered into by the present Treaty have 
for object to maintain the general peace, the High Contracting 
Powers agree to invite all the Powers of Europe to accede to them. 
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$90 Politics. 

-VIH...As.the present Treaty is simply ‘and solely entered jnty 
with.a.view to support France and every other threatened counitry 
against the ‘attempts of Buonaparte and his adherents, his Mog 
Christian Majesty shall be specially invited to accede thereto; ang 
in the event of his Majesty's claiming the force specified in article 
2, he shall make known what assistance his circumstances enable 
him to contribute towards the object'of the present treaty. | 

IX. The present Treaty shall be’ ratified, and the ratifications 
exchanged, within the period of one month, or sooner if possible. 

In testimony whereof the respective Plenipotentaries have signed 


and sealed the same, : 
(L..S.) Count RASUMOWSKY. 


(L. 8.) Count NESSELRODE, 
(L. S.) Prince METTERNICH, 
(L. $.) - Baron WESSENBERG. 
(L.S.) Prince HARDENBERG, 
(L. 8.) Baron HUMBOLDT, .. 
(L, S.) WELLINGTON. 


At Vienna, the 25th of March, 1815. 


In execution of these diplomatic conventions, the different 
powers have put all their armies in motion, and though the troops 
have not moved with all the celerity that could have been 
wished, in such an emergency, there is already a very power 


ful army assembled on the frontiers of France, appearing to wait. 


only for the invitation of Louis tHe Eicnreentru to advance 
intg the French territory. This monarch is called upon, by the fore- 
going treaty, to join the allies, and the only part of that treaty which 
has not our perfect approbation is that which has an appearance of 
hesitation ; as if it were.not intended to invade France, unless called 
upon soto do by the French King. By this unnecessary caution, @ 
considerable dolay in the military operations will be produced ; if 
the King, from any motive, should not make the call, the allies must 
either forego the great object of their confederacy, or act in seeming 
contradiction to their own declarations. And if he should make the 
call, he will furnish the osurper with a pretext to inflame’ the 
minds of the French, by representing to them that they are indebted 
for the desolation of their plains, by an hostile army, to Lours TH 
Eicuteenzn, whom the facetious tyrant, merry in his mischief, 
denominates the Pretender; thereby insinuating, and, indeed, he has 
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directly asserted the fact, that his own title is equally good with that 
of Gsonce. tHe. Tarp to the throne of these realms. 

Forthese reasons we disapprove the cautious and timid policy hereno- 
ticed. . The Allies have such stroug grounds of hostility against Buona- 
parte, independently of the injury done to the Bourzons, whom, by 
the Treaty. of Paris, they are bound to protect; their invasion of France, 
and their destruction. of Buonaparte, of his military system, and of 
hisarmed myrmidons, are so fully sanctioned by the law of nations, 
asexpounded by the best commentators, that we are concerned to 
witness any thing bordering on hesitation in their conduct. We 
trust, however, that the hesitation in question will be. only in words, 
apdthat the season for action will not be delayed longer than absolute 
necessity shal] require. 

The King of Prussia, actuated by the same spirit which animated 
himand his troops, in the closing campaign of the late war, has 
resolved to call forth the whole resources of his kingdom, in the 
present conflict. The following proclamation, which he has issued 
from Vienna, is equally honourable to his own feelings, and to the 


loyalty of his subjects. 
PROCLAMATION. 


* When in the time of danger I called my people to arms to com- 
bat for the freedom and independence of the country, the whole mass 
of the youth glowing With emulation, thronged round the standards 
to bear with joyful self-denial unusual hardships, and resolved to brave 
death itself; then the best strengih of the people intrepidly joined 
the ranks of my brave soldiers, and my Generals led with me into 
battle a host of heroes, who bave shewn themselves worthy of the 
hame of their fathers and heirs of their gloty. Thus we and our 
Allies attended by victory, conquered the capital of oar enemy, our 
banners waved in Paris, Narorson abandoned his authority ; liberty 
was restored to Germany, security to thrones, and to the world-the 
hope of a durable peace. 

“« This hope is vanished : we must again march to the combat. A 
Perfidious conspiracy has brought back to France the man, who for 
ten years together, brought down upon the world unutterable mise- 
ties, The people, confounded, have not been able to oppose bis armed 
adherents. Though he himself, while still at the head of a consi- 
derable armed force, declared his abdication to be a voluntary sacri- 
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392 Politics, 
fice to the happicess and repose of France, he now regards this, like 
every other convention, as nothing; he is at the head of perjured 


soldiers, who desire to render war eternal. Europe is again threat. 
ened ; it cannot suffer the man to remain on the throne of France, 


who loudly proclaimed universal empire to be the object of his con.. 
tinually renewed wars, who confounded all moral principles by ‘his 


continued breach of faith, and who can therefore give the world no 
security for his peaceable intentior’s. 

** Again, therefore, arise to the combat! France itself wants our 
aid, and all Europe is-allied with us. United with your ancient 
companions in victory, reinforced by the accession of new brethren 
in arms, you go, brave Prussians, to a just war, with me, with the 
Princes of my family, with the generals who have led you to victory, 
The justice of the cause we defend will ensure us the victory. [| 
have ordered a general arming according to my decrees of September 
3, 1814, which will be executed in all my dominions. 

‘*« The army will be completed, the volunteer companies of Yagers 
be formed and the Landwehr called together. The youth of the 
chief classes of the citizens from the age of twenty upwards, are 
at liberty to join either the Landwehr first called out, or the Yager 
corps of the regulararmy. Every young man who has completed his 
17th year, may, if possessing the requisite bodily strength, join the 


army at his own choice : [ publish a particular regulation on this sub- 


ject.. Concerning the formation of single corps, and of the Land- 
webr, a notice will appear in every province, from the constituted 
authorities, 

" £* Thus united with all Europe in arms, we again enter the lists 
against Napotron Byonaparre and his adherents. . 

Arise then, with Gop for your support, for the repose of the 
world, for order, for morality, for your King, and your country. 

“ FREDERICK WILLIAM. 

oe Pinas, April 7, 1815.” 

The confidence which the Prussian monarch reposes in his foithfal 
subjects will not be misplaced. The Russian Emperor has evinced the 
same.noble determination to devote the whole resources of his extear 
siye.empire to the accomplishment of the same object. There is net 
a power ip Europe, Muratonly. excepted, that will not join, hear! 
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aid hand, in this great cause; which involves every thing that. is 
dat'to Monarchs and to men. If once the lawful Sovereigns of 
Barope, or their subjects, were to admit the legitimacy of a govern- 
ment founded on the deposal of a lawful King, by military violence ; 
of # government established by an armed banditti, in opposition to 
di lawfol authority ; they would sap the foitndation of all legitimate 
power, and give to.a standing army, traitors to their trust, and false 
totheir allegiance, not only supremaey cf strength, but supremacy 
of vight. : 

The conduct of Murat, at this crisis, is not easily to be accounted 
for,” The only thing certain is, that he has taken possession of Rome, 
with'an armed force, entered the Austrian dominions in Italy, driven 
inthe Austrian outposts, and, by his proclamations, seems to aim at 
thésovereignty of Italy itself. This is to be collected from the fol- 
lowing Proclamation of Count Betiecarne, the Anustrien Com- 
mander in Lombardy. 


— PROCLAMATION. 
Europe had scarcely began to recover from its wounds, and the 


powers assembled at the congress of Vienna wete employed in laying 


the foundations of a Jong peace, when an unforeseen event has 
again summoned all nations, already instructed by experience of the 
ambition of. asingle man, to take up arms. Amidst this momentary 
disorder, Italy might have hoped to remain tranqnil, and for her 
defence alone numerous troops had already come from Germany ; 
but the King of Naples, at last throwing off the mask which saved 
him at a most dangerous period, without declaration of war, for 
which he was unable to assign any just motive, against the faith of 
histreaties with Austria, to which alone he owes his political exist- 
ence, threatens again with his armies the tranquillity of this ‘fine 
Italy; and not satisfied with introducing all the plagues of war, 
he endeavours every where to light up, under the pretence of Italian 
independence, the devastating fire of the revolution, which formerly 
‘moothed for him the road to pass from the obscurity of private life 
to the splendour of a throne. 

He who is as much a foreigner to italy, as he is new in the rank of 
kings, he affects a language towards the Italians, which an Alexander 
Farnese, an Andrew Doria, or the great Trivulzio, could: scareely 
Vol. 48, No. 203, April, 1815. Ee 
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have held towards them, and proclaims himself the chief. of the 
ftalian nation, which bas, within itself, dynasties that have reigned 
for ages, abd which has seen spring up in its finest countries’ that 
august family which paternally governs so many nations. He, king 
of the extreme part of ‘Italy, wishes, under specious ideas of: natural 
limits, to present toall the Italians the phantom of a kingdom, of 
which: he cannot even fix the capital precisely, because nature has 
fixed, with separate limits, separate governments to the different 
portions of Italy; and has shewn, that it is not extent of territory, 
dumber of population, nor force of arms, but good laws, the én. 
servation of old habits, and an economical administration, ‘whieh 
torm the happiness of nations ; and hence it is, that in Lombardy 
and Tuscany the immortal names of Maria Theresa, of Joseph and 
Leopold, are still recollected with sentiments of admiration and 
eratitode. 

The King of Naples, not satisfied with deceiving the multitude 
with the dream of independence, wishes also to lead the most, on- 
thinking of the Italians intoerror, by persuading them that the very 
powers which are already renewing with admirable promptitude the 
most formidable armaments by sea aud land, and_who, ina few days 
wril givethe whole world a new proof of their indissoluble union in 
the Same principles, have a secret disposition to second his, plans; 
as if Italy, governed by him, could call itself independent,,and 
us if the powers did uot know better than ever, that there can be 
neither peace nor trace with him whodoes not respect his promises, 
nor is sensible to the generosity of conquerors. 
| The benefits couferred by the Emperor Francis I, onthe whole [taliaa 
‘armiy, none ef whose component parts have been left without bonour- 
able-means of existence, and which are also extended to the numerous 
class of civil. servants ; the paternal cares with which, without regatd 
to political opinions or past conduct, the Austrian government, sine 
its restoration in Italy, has endeavoured to unite all parties, and,to 
consider all as its children, following the same paternal course eve?) 
“towards the small number of those who were mislead : all these fatte 
‘are'so notorious, that they at once destroy the calumnies propagated 
-with such emphasis in the proclamation of the King of Naples. 
“Inhabitants of Lombardy,—The Austrian Goyeroment aatorall) 
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sincere, and systematically veracious, has promised you tranquillity, 

d order, a paternal administration ; it will keep its promises. 
Cal] to.mind the happy times anteriorto 1796, the institutions of Maria 
Theresa,. of Joseph II. of Leopold, and compare their system of 
government with that which was subsequently imposed on you, and 
which, founded. on the same principles, announced with the same 
falehoods, is now held out to you as an object of hope, and a motive 
fornew efforts. Your too ready credulity. to the promises of French 
democracy, has already caused your ruin; be now more prudent, 
because, with the experience of the past, your folly will be more 
serious ; and co-operate under all citcumstances, with the docility 
of your.character, with that reflection the fruit of intelligence, and 
that attachment to your sovereign so worthy of your heart, for the 
maintenance of order, and the defence of the country and the throne 

(Signed) BELLEGARDE, 

Milan, April 5, 1316. Field Marshal, and Governor-Gen. 


‘From these occurrences, we should be led to conclude, that Murat 
bid concerted his operations with Buonaparte ; and that while his Ally: 
was‘employed in France, he should raise an insurrection in Italy, in 
the’ ope, and for the purpose, of restoring the former state of 
things; in both countries. But, om'the other band, the latest news 
ftom Vienna encourages the belief that Murat has had no other object ia 
view, than’ to secure a recognition, by. the Allies, of his title, as 
_ Kingof Naples; and, that obtained, he would ‘join the confederacy 
aginst Boonaparte. A short time, however, will suffice to explain 
both his motives and his objects; meanwhile, though his hostile 
movements may create a temporary diversion in favour of his worth- 
ls kinsman, we trust he will be deceived in’ his expectations of 
exciting tlie people of Italy to insurrection: and when he comes to 
Oppise' his feeble Neapolitans to the hardy veterans of Austria, in the 
fla, heXvill, we are’persuaded, tind abundant reason to deplore bis 
folly;'anid to repent his precipitate rashiness. 
 Atthe same time, that we Jament the existence of any necessity 
fot confirmng otie of Buaonaparte’s mock monarchs, on his usurped 
throne; and though it were highly. desirable for the fatare repose of 
Sarope that no such event had taken place, yet as the title and 
authority of Murat bad been formally acknowledged by Austria, in 2 
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396 Politics. 
sdlemn treaty ; which treaty had, at least, been acquiesced in bv the 
other allied powers, all of whom, indéed, had reaped the advantage 
of it, in the last campaign ; we have no hesitation in declaring any 
subsequent impeachment of his title to be a just ground of complaint 
on his part, and, though it would not justify him in having recourse 
to hostilities, without any previous declaration of war, any previous 
avowal of his intention, or any previous demand for explanation and 
redress ; much less, in the publication and distribution of revolutionary 
proclamations,‘in the old jacobinical style; yet, if redress were 
denied him, it might supply him with a legitimate cause for war. 

' Every measure adopted by the allied powers, at this critical con- 
juncture, as well as every measure of our own government, have 
been severely reprobated by that enlightened and consistent patriot, 
Mr. Samuel Whitbread, aided and abetted by the little jacobitical 
banker of Waterford. These sage expounders of public Jaw have 
branded with every epithet, expressive of execration and infamy, 
that declaration and that treaty, of Vienna, which all friends to 
social order and legitimate government, in the present age, and all 
wise and reflecting men, in future times, will receive as incontroverti- 
ble proofs of consummate political wisdom. This is no confederacy 
for the gratification of ambition, or for acquisition of territory ; itis 
a conservative union, to guard both subjects ‘and sovereigns from the 


fatal effects of military violence ; to prevent the legitimate rights.of 


both from becoming a sacrifice to military tyranny ! But, forsooth, 
our patriotic senators, in the plenitude of their patriotism, and in the 
ardour of their courage, would have the unarmed people of Franee 
resist an armed banditti, or would construe their inactivity, under the 
controul of the bayonet andthe sword, into ap active participation ia theit 
sentiments, into a direct approbation of their conduct ; and, by this 
curious kind of opposition-logic, they would support the monstrous 
proposition that their favourite Buonaparte is the real object of the 
people's choice! The constitutional friends of liberty, as these 
gentlemen, no doubt, consider themselvés, thus approve the interven- 
tion of a standing army, however stained by treason, however 
branded witlyperjury, for the dethronement of one monarch, and for 
the elevation of another!!! 

As Messjeurs Whitbread and Co, have thought proper to adopt the 
sentiments of Buonaparte, and to contend that foreign nations have 8° 
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right to deprive him of his usurped authority, or to punish him for 
his treachery and rebellion, we shall oppose to them, on this head, the 
observations of a very able and intelligent contemporary writer. 

« Buonaparte says he is not ‘ justiceable’ by the Congress of Vienna. 
We deny this. ‘ If the justice of each nation,’ says Vatiel, ‘ ought 


ingeneral to be confined to the punishment of crimes committed 


within its own territories, we must nevertheless except from this rule 


villains, who by the guality and habitual frequency of their crimes 
violate all public security, and declare themselves the enemies of the 
human race. fPoisoners, Assassins, and Incendiaries, by profession, 
may be exterminated wherever they are seized, for they attack and 
injure all nations, by trampling under foot the foundations of the 
common safety.’ Now this is not the violent effusion of an irritated 
mind: it is not the testimony of an interested witness: it is the deli- 
berate decision of a scientific writer who wrote before Buonaparte was 
inexistence. And yet how applicable the rule! How conclusive the 
reasoning! Is not Buonaparte a poisoner? He confessesit. Is he 
not an assassin? He would in vain deny it. Is he not professedly, 
nay, ostentatiously, an incendiary ? Moscow proves it; and but for 
the resolution of Marshal Marmont, Paris herself would have fur- 
nished a corroborative testimony. Then, any or all the Allied Powers 
might bring him to justice, as an hostis humani generis. In England, 
for instance, he might be tried specially for the murder of our brave 
countryman Captain Wright, a murder accompanied, as is firmly 
believed, with the horrid and aggravating circumstance of torture. 
Itapears, that some public spirited individuals in this country have 
conceived it possible that he may be seized and brought to trial for 
that crime, and with such view they have offered a reward of 1,000). 
for his apprehension,* as they would for that of any other thief or 
murderer, It is very natural that the Morning Chronicle. should be 
exceedingly angry at this. Itis very natural that the writers in that 
paper should be insensible to the atrocity of torturing a brave British 
Captain to death, for the faithful discharge of his duty to his king and 
country ; but we only wish that the reward were fairly earned. We 
thould not have a moment's doubt about the legality of paying it, 
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* We have inserted this offer in another part of our present 
number. 
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either under the authority of the rule in Vattel, or of the Declaration 
aod Treaty of Vienna: and we believe there would be as little diff. 
culty in obtaining the payment. There i is not a street in London ip 

which at least ten individuals would not joyfully pay their hundred 
pounds each, to see this monster hanged.” 

In addition to the authority of Vattel for bringing such an offender 
as Buonaparte to condign punishment, we have often quoted him, 
in opposition to those who contend that on no occasion, have we a 
right to interfere with the internal concerns of a foreign state. We 
shal} now, in support of our present argament, call in the aid of 
another able expounder of the law of nations, Von Martens, the 
professor of Public Law in the University of Gottingen. 

In his chapter ‘‘ On the Rights of each State, relative to ils own 
Constitution ;" after stating, that the internal constitation of a stale 
rests, in general, on these two points: ‘‘ on the principles adopted 
with respect to him or them, in whose hands the sovereign power 
is lodged, not only at present, but for the future also ; and on those 
adopted with respect to the manner in which the sovereign power 
is to be exercised ;” and after admitting that foreign states have no 
right to interfere “in arrangements which are purely domestic,” be 
goes on to specify the exceptions to this rule :— 

“« In case a dispute should arise, concerning either of the points 

above-mentioned, a foreign power may, 1. offer its good offices, and 
interpose them, if accepted; 2. if called in to the aid of that a the 
two parties which has justice on his side, it may act coercively ; 
_ May have q right by positive title, to intermeddle; and 4. 'P 
3TS OWN PRESERYATION REQUIRES IT TO TAKE A PART IN THE 
QUARREL, THAT CONSIDERATION OVERBALANCES ITS OBLIGATIONS 
ZO EITHER OF THE PARTIES.” 

Now we shall only ask two questions. Has not Louis THs 
E:cuteente justice on his side ? And does not the promotion of 
the security and independence of every vation in Europe, require it 
to'take a part in the quarrel, between that monarch and the traitor 
who has usurped his throne? Beyond the precincts of acertain fac- 
tion, happily. few in number, and contemptible in talent, we are 
persuaded, there canpot exist a difference of opinion on this gub- 
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‘ : a 

Tue following is the placard to which Mr. Wuirerean, the Brewer, 
the great friend and admirer of Buonaparre, alluded to lately in 
the House of Commons, for the purpose of holding it up to the 
reprobation of the people. As we ate among those who perfectly 
agree with Loxp CasTiereacn, that there is nothing we dread more 
than the praise of Mr. Wuirsreap, we have re-published this pla- 
card, nostro periculo, and throw down the gauntlet to him. We tell 
him, that we bave an undoubted right to try his favoutite for the 
murder of Carrain WaiGut, a British subject, in France, by the 
laws of this realm; that the Austrians have the same right to try hit 
for the murder of the worthy Bookseller, Patm, by the laws of 
Germany ; that the French have an equal right to try bim for the 
marder of the gallant Duc D'Enenien, by the Jaws of France ; and 
that the Turks have a right to try him by the laws of Turkey, for the 
murder of their countrymen at Jaffa! At the very last Middlesex 
Sessions, at the Old Bailey, a person was tried fur the imputed 
murder of a British subject in Portugal. But, independenily ‘ot 
the operation of municipal laws, the law of nations, by which this 
great criminal has been put out of the pale of society} confers ihe 
right of bringing him to trial for murder, wherever he may be 
found! Weep, therefore, Samuel Whitbread, weep, as muth as'you 
will—you cannot avert the fate of your favourite, nor camyou mike 
the people of England participate in your feelings, your opinions, wad 
| your principles, respecting France, and her present Usurpér,\ rant, 
rave, and declaim, as long, and as joudly, as you will: » rt 


nS ’ 





BUONAPARTE, 
| Reward of £1000. 
Wuereas it has not hitherto been attempted to carry intoexecution 
the Jaw for punishing murder, committed wpon British subjects.eut 
of the King’s dominions, in the case of Captain Wnicu sy of the 
favy, by reason that. the contriver of that murder, Signor N. Buowa- 
PARTE has been out of the reach of the law of England; firsts in 


being placed in a ‘situation wheré he was allowed) ‘to rule in spite of 


all law, buman and divine, under the name and pretence of Emperor 
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of the French ; secondly, in being suffered to exist in exile, under, 
compromise with the Allied Sovereigns, by virtue of which he ought 
to have led and innocent life in private, and thus purchase to himself 
forgiveness and forbearance from an offended world ; anp wuennas 
that wicked offender has broken his engagement with the Allied 
Sovereigns, and has proceeded to place himself, as he supposes, in a 
station similar to that which he before held in France, but which in 
reality is nothing more than the place of tool and instrument in the 
hand of certain nefarious conspirators against government, and peace, 
and civil order, known by the name of Jacobins ; 1T APrEARs TO vs, 
upon a view of this change in circumstances, highly suitable and 
necessary to call the attention of the people of this kingdom to the 
part which they ought to act, amongst those who are now taking 
measures to bring this offender to justice, for the various crimes he 
has committed against Europe at large. 

We see that the Allied Sovereigns, after considering the conduct 
of this public disturber, have, according to the law of nations, 
adjudged him a criminal; and, for carrying into execution against 
him this sentence of political jurisprudence, they have published a 
Declaration, full of wisdom and firmness, exposing the crime, the 
conviction, and the judgment passed by them upon him ; this Decla- 
ration appears before the public in the nature of an Act of Attainder, 


Miscellanies. 


that waits only for the execution, which ought to give effect to the 


sentence of political justice therein pronounced. What that execu- 
tion may be, we know not. 

In this state of things, there seems a fit opportunity, and a sort of 
obligation, for Englishmen (who are used to look to the common“ faw 
of the land for the possession of all they have, and for the recover} 
and vindication of all they lose) to bring forward the distinct claim they 
have for justice, in theirown way. We have a special charge of 
murder against this man, amongst the numerous crimes he has com- 
mitted against us and others; we can by the common law proceed 
against him for this crime in an ordinary court of justice ; he may be 
tried by a jury; he may be convicted, sentenced, and executed at the 
Old Bailey, like the most vile, most impotent, and friendless thief; 
all this in the ordinary course of legal proceeding, begun and con- 
cluded by the ministration of the civil officers of judicature; what-a 
triimph this, of established law, and of municipal justice! What 
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an appropriate testimony, that anarchy and revolutionary fanaticism 
are subdued, and that civil order and government have resumed their 
sovereignty! what a distinction for this blessed land of law and 
liberty ! | 

Impressed with these considerations, we, the publishers of this 
notification, take the liberty, which belongs to all Englishmen, of 
contributing, what is in our power, towards bringing this notorious 
criminal to justice. For that purpose, we po neresy offer the re- 
ward of One Thousand Pounds to any one who will seize, and 
bring to this Kingdom, the person of Signor N. Buonaparte, and 
detain him in safe custody, so ashe may be forthcoming when the 
process of law, in such oase provided, shall be issued against 
him. 

We rely on his Majesty's Privy Council for proceeding against this 
criminal, when so taken, and detained, agreeably with the provisions 
of Stat. 33, Hen. VIII. ch. 23; and Siat. 43, Gea. III, ch. 113. 
Sufficient evidence for a prosecution will be laid before the Privy 
Council. 

N. B. The Reward will be paid, on proof of the service performed 
being made to the satisfaction of any magistrate in any part of the 
Kingdom. 

April Sth, 1815. 


—— 
Ta the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 


SIR, 


Berore I proceed to lay before your readers the extract which I 
promised in my last communication, permit me to point out a few 
errors in Mr. Bellamy's translation, with which the Hebrew Deist 
cannot be charged ; as they exclusively belong to Mr. B. 

“ The word 8%) vayomer (says Mr. B. Classical Journal, Vol. 
_1V. p. 308.) as applied to the Supreme, in this sense, means literally, 


HE COMMANDED. Chron, xxi. 27. N90? ni 7728) Tue 
Lop commanpep THE Ancex. Chron. xxii. 1. “YT WON 
anv Davip comMANDED. 2 Ch. xiv. 4. mT “2N) AND 
COMMANDED Jupan. 2 Ch, xxix. 30. WPM ON") “any He- 


tEKIAH COMMANDED. Esth. iv. 13. \ °F “WON*) THEN Mor- 
PECAI COMMANDED. Dan. ii. 2. 27 “Vas") ann tHe King 
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comManpen.” J have examined upwards of two thousand places 'oj 
Scripture where “VON vavomer occurs, and J fiad that the won 


thus written, ws always used when God commanded ; also by Kingz, 
patriarchs, and all in every situation exercising authority in the 
imperative or commanding style, &9'c.” 

Now the first thing that noust strike the attentive reader in perusing 
the above, is, that Mr. Bellamy, who, as he tells us, had the patj- 
ence to examine above twothousand passages wherein 35N1) occurs, 
and there are few books of Scripture where it does not repeatedly 
occear in almost every chapter, should quote his examples from Chroy. 
Esth. and Dan. ; books that were evidently written long after the 
Hebrew had ceised to be vernacular, and not from some earlier 
Divine Writer! And after all, what authority has Mr, B. to render 
“W280 in the quoted passages by he commanded ? Not the Septa- 


sgint,* nor the Targum,t nor any other translation of great repute, 
but forsooth, the Vulgate, and our own version ; the translators of 
which Mr. B. so often stigmatizes with ignorance of the Hebrew! 
As I have no such contemptible opinion of the translators of 
our version, notwithstanding the many faults that may be pointed out 
in the translation, I should not object to this authority, provided Mr. 
B. could prove that by rendering 479%) in some places by. command- 
ed, they meant it as its literal signification, ‘There is, however, not 
the least ground for such a supposition. Had Mr. B. perused the 
Bible with a little more attention, he would have found that the 


phrase T8525 “IAN occurs in the sathe chapter, verse 15 ; aléo in 
2 Sam. xxiv. 16. and that P}}7° is there also, the nominative, no one 


will question ; yet, in both places, have our translators rendered it by. 


he said. He would further have found, that 1900 out of the 2000 
times where that word occurs, it has been rendered so by our transla- 
tors. Of this, however, [ will not speak positively, as 1 have really 
not taken the trouble of counting the passages, considering such an 
occupation as a waste of time, | 

In short, Sit, it appears to mé that our translators were fully aware 
of tlie tree import of the root 4)4—, the primary signification of which 
i8, fo manifest oir ideas throwgh the merlitim of speech, writing; o 
any other motte of comminivdtion ;t and as from the power of associa- 
tion, the Whole operation of tlie miitid is catried of in words, instead 





— ae 


* The Septuagint renders N51 every where by Kai dae or dm. 
# Thavé not hdd an opportunity of examining the Targum 0? 
Chron. but in Esth. and, indeed, iw every other place, this word is 
rendered by “DN and not by “PP 5)} 
inthe Latin translation of Pagninus it is rendered by e? dizit. Even 
Entiier, who is pdt thé’ friost literal trdnslator, has: rendeted, it 49 
Chron. xxi. 27. by Und Gott sprach. x te 
#'See Moreh Nebéchim, part 1. Ch, 65. als Cocecjus under the 
root AON. o' 
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of ideas only, it is figuratively employed to represent some acts of the 
mitid’ thits, Gen. xxvii. 41. 1393 JYY TDN" and Esau said in bis 
beart, i. e. he thought. 2 Sam. xxi.16. I). MN NiDA> IBN 


and he said to slay David, i. e. he intended. 1 Sam, xx, 4. 
W2'52 “JORF) MWD whatsaith thy soul? i.e. what does thy soul de- 


@ré 2? When, therefore the divine writers or bistorians make use of this 
- word; they merely wish to represe::t, that the subject of their dis- 
course, Or Narration, manifested his will, thoughts, or sentiments. 
What the nature of those sentiments are, whether they contain a 
command, interrogation, condition, promise, wish, &c. naust be ga- 
thered from the context; but not from 9OR%. Thusa 

Command FJAMN 82 np 7DN) ‘be, he said, take thy Son, 


Gen. xxii. 2. 


Condition DIDD NYDN ON WIN) f Ae he said, if I find in So- 


dom, xviii. 26. 


Negation mnwys 5 728 And he said, [ will not de- 
4 7: ¥ stroy, xvi. 28. 

‘Tot ti TN 5 alt And he said unto him, where 
hy eae nas ? Wags") { art thou? iii. 9. 


And he said unto him, so 

shail thy seed be, xv. 5. 

And Laban said, I wouldit 
Wish T7312 ne bs oy, ia? natn might be according to thy 
foiity ' words, Gen, xxx. $4. 

In none of these passages can N55 be rendered by commanded. 
However, when a sentence contains a genera] command, order, pro- 
mise, &e. a translator may think himself justified in substituting a 
verb, expressive of those actions, in place of [7)NX. Of this licence 
have our translators availed themselves, and have, therefore, render- 
ed i root DN. by commanded, ordered, bade, promised, appoint- 

» Fe. 

Now, on examining the examples which Mr. B. quotes, it will be 
found that "\7)}8°) isin all (excepting the first) followed by the infini- 
tive (or the gerund, as some grammariatis Call it) with the prefix (‘9) ; 
implying an order or command, Without specifying the persous that 
were to execote it, fn the first example also, thete is evidently an 
ellipsis, for it does not mention what the Lord said to the angel. Nor, 
indeed, was it necessar;, as this is 4 mere répetitioni of verse 15, of 


the same chapter, 7") Iw Any 9 Mnwor qx509 “Ok” 
Andhesaid to the angel that destroyed, i is enough, stay now thy 
hand, It is, however, likely, that our translators thought that the 
MYT WS WITT wy were understood, They have, thete- 


fore, in this, as well asin the othet cited passages, substitated command- 
ed instead of he said, as more congenial to the idiom of out Pact 


Promise yy IT ID 79 WON 


So far they were right. But to say that the litera ning of FR" 
“Is, and. he commanded, or even to render itso, when no command is 
implied, isin my hambie opinion, an error of no smal! inaguitade. 
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_.Mr., Bellamy’s distinction between 9738") vayomer, and “DN 


vayomar, is equally erroneous. They are both used as the third person 
singular, and even vayomer often occurs without being followed by 
the nominative. To me it appears really astonishing, that a gentle. 
man who has written so much on the Hebrew vowel-points and ap. 
cents, should not know, that the only distinction between the two 


words is, that D8) vayomer is used when it is closely connected with 
the word or words following it, as "IN DYN KY 
And God said, itshall be light. wT ON TDN And he 
said to the woman, Gen. iii.1 ; whereas “79N") vayomar, is used 


when it is separated from the succeeding part of the sentence by a 
pause; in which case it is accented with the disjunctive accents 


{Op "pt zakeaph katon (3) or RIVWISNN athnach (8) which are 
equivalent to our comma, semicolon, or colon; 28 “JON% ADI 
And he blessed him and said, blessed le Abraham, &§c. Gen. xiv, Vy. 
VT PIN WON] And he said, O Lord God, xv. 8. IDX 
958 DIMA TAY And hesaid, lam Abraham's servant, Gen. xxiv. 
34. This distinction is absolutely necessary. Substitute vayomer in the 
two last sentences, and the signification is immediately altered. The 
first must then be rendered, And the Lord God said. The second, 
And Abraham's servant said, I am. How far, then, Mr. B. is justi- 
fied in saying (in Classical Journal, Vol. IV. p. 308.) ‘* From what 


has been said it will be allowed by the learned, that varomeR'com- 
prehends vavomar, but the latter does not comprehend the former" 


I leave for the learned to decide. If I mistake not, they will allow. 


no such thing. 
Let us now examine what Mr. B. says respecting Mwy nangaseh. 


«© Ihave selected, I Lelieve, (says Mr. B. Classical Journal, Vol. IV. 
p- 309,) all the passages where this form of the word (™y/})} nangaseb) 
occurs, which is rendered in the first person plural future of Kal. 
shall, therefore, show. that the word in these places may be rendered 
more consistently with the Hebrew, and more agreeably with the 
idiom of our language. Ido not mean to contend that the word does 
not comprehend in its effect the plural; (then Mr. B. admits it is 
lural,) but Ipo assent that as it is the passive of Kal, it ought to 
e rendered in conformity thereto.” 

Mr. B. then proceeds once more to tell us, that "}yy} nangaseh is 
the Niphal, (what part of the passive it is, he does not choose to say) 
and asa proof that it isso, he cites above twenty passages where 
that word occurs, and contends, in opposition to our, and, I believe, 
every other existing translation, that it ought to be rendered in every 
one of those places in the passive: thus, “‘ Let there be made. 
«€ Shall be made, &c," 

This wonderful proof, as he calls it, he thinks is quite sufficient 


to justify his rendering y/}/3, in Gen. i. 26. by, Let be made. 
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‘Wow, Sir, passing over Mr. Bellamy’s presumption in ‘asserting 
that PIP. nangaseh, is the passive in the cited passages, (thereby' 
rendering most of them totally unintelligible) though al] other transla- 
tors have considered it as the first person future plaral of Kal ;—for 
what is the authority of Hebrew learning of al] ages, and of all 
nations, in comparison with Mr. Bellamy's strongest of arguments, I 
po assERxT ?—I venture to say, that he has here advanced as a proof, 
what in reality is not a fact, and that he has thus laid himself open to 
be charged either .with ignorance, or what is worse, with wilfully 
violating the first principles of the Hebrew language. 
_Mr. B. admits that IL), nangaseh is plural, yet contends that it 


isthe passive. Surely one of the two must be wrong, If it be plural, 
it, cannot be passive ; for the passive plural is Mwy, néngiseh, and 


not mangaseh ; and if it be passive, it cannot be plural. It requires 
po. great skill in Hebrew, to know that nangaseh, like =593, nigleh, 
and all other verbs whose third radical is §, can in Niphal be nothing 
else than either the third person masculine singular perfect, or the 
patticiple masculine: Inthis form it occurs only once in Scripture, 
MWY PPA wsri Neh. v.18 5 and, strange as it may appear, 
the author bas neglected to cite this passage, though he quotes verse 
twelve of the same chapter, where nangaseh is evidently the first 
person plural of Kaz, and not of Niphal. 

Toconclude, this word has been very unfortunate in the hands of 
Mr. Bellamy. He makes of it, and does with it, just what he pleases, 
And. we need not wonder that he, who could tell the learned world 
that wY signifies to take vengeance, should endeavour to make us 
believe that "}wZ}73, nangaseh, is a passive plural ; and then to render 
itas the third person singular. 

Having thus pointed out what peculiarly telongs to Mr. Bellamy, 
Ishall proceed to shew that (what regards the rest of this strange 
Wanslation) he is not even entitled to the merit of invention ; if, 
indeed, any merit can be attached to such absurdities. For this pur- 
pose it might be sufficient to refer to Aben Ezra’st Commentaries on 





* Rejecting the vowel points, Uj} may be the first person plural 
future passive ; but even so, it cannot be translated by Let there be 
made. The word, corresponding to such an expression, is the third 


person future, my yeongsehk, as IM 25 % mip Let 
this thing be done for me, Judges, xi. 37.— Mwy THAD 
And let it be done according to law, Ez.x. 3. The same in Kal. 
Pay Mv15 Mwy Let Pharaoh do, and let appeint, Gen. xli. 
34.—Besides, Mr. B., who has every where adopted the vowel 
points, will hardly venture to desert them now. 

+ Abrabam Aben Ezra, a celebrated Rabbi, was born A. M. 4879, 
at Toledo in Spain, and died in the year 4954. His commentaries oa 


the Old Testament, have deservedly been esteemed by both Jews and 
Christians. They ure printed in Bomberg’s. and» Buxtorf’s Bible,’ His 
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Genesis ;, but as many of your learned) readers may not be in posses 
sion of. that. valuable work, I shall take the jiberty of giving en ey. 
tract from.it, adding, such explanations as may tend to prove what 
I have. before advanced, The following is what Abes bzra says op 
this sobject. PID WINN Ovemwys NID Dd OME ov 
STAR OND AWPTIT IURY IS SYaI" eis the opinion of 
some, that nangaseh is the participle ot Nipital;* asin: (Neb, v: 49) 
And that which (nangaseh)' wes madé ‘(or prepared) tor one diy. 
| SW MAT DANO AISI MN And. they sy 
that the words IN OUR IMAGZ, AFTER OUR LIKENESS, are the 
words of Moses ; that is to say, that Moses meant by the word 
our his own image, and that’ of the Israelites.+ 


OTN ON Iw MAY S723 INAS OTIS NID Wey 
And they assert, that the (}), which is the sign of the possesswe 
pronoun nis in the word YY, refers not to DYN God) bet 
to DYNA the man ; thus, Aud God’ created man in his’ image; 
viz. in man’s image.} PIT oe ossy DoS aos seas 
poya DIN NR Fwy ONT ID. WR ND. Mey op 
They add, that the word DYT5N, iu Gen. ix. 6.§ belongs to thefols 
lowing word “wy. The verse will, therefore,.be rendered thus, 
“* Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall bis blood be shed, 
for in an image, God made man. ODM we P|_T MN) “ Bat,” 
says Aben Ezra, ‘ this interpretation is Nonsense.” PPyy Oy 


DIN AWTS AYA Pw wt “For what regards the first; 
onght to have been thus; And God said, %79) let a. made man be; 





ao | 


commentaries on the Pentateuch, are separately printed: in various 
editions, with two comments. One denominated DYF} 3Pi> AM ter 


chayim, the other *)/D}) SmIN, Ohel yoseph. The one now before me 
was printed at Amsterdam, A. M. 5482. 


* Mr. B, says the same, ‘‘ that nangaseh is Niphal,” without 
however, stating what part of the passive he considered it to be. 


t Mr. B.is of the same opinion, These.are his..words : ‘‘ Now, 
as in this narrative, Moses was speaking with.the people, he: informed 
them that God created man in their image, viz. 32D9¥3,_ in our 
image,” says Moses, ‘* which he obviously (obviously indeed !) ap 
plied, to themselves.” (Class. Jour. Vol. IV. p. 3410.) ' 

$, Mr. Bellamy has the very same words, ‘‘ So God created mar 
in, bis. (maw's) image.” (Class. Jour. Vol. 1V. p. 310.) But not 
being able to get over the subsequent part of. the sentence, he not 
only contradicts himself, but makes the inspired writer do the same, 
by. rendering IPE SID OM Ooya, by “ which image: wes 
created in the similitude of God.” 

§ Me. Bi says. nothing on,this verse. Perhaps he has reserved.ity 
as a separate article, for the, Classical Journal. 
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pitas there is evidently no such word, nangaseh must remain the first 


person plural of Kat, AIT OINT IN Be ps wdyay o3 
if PANTY ON OPE 19 ur 
Further, How can the (4) of 2oN2 relate. to Dye? This would 
be to suppose that man had an image before he was made, which is 
evidently an absurdity.” ; 

 Aben Ezra does not here state whom he means by D°99N8 ve an 
expression generally used by rabbinical writers to designate an author 
whose name they do not choose to mention. 

‘Ihave, however, the authority of his commentator, Ohel Yoseph, 
to say, that it was no seint that advanced this opinion. For he ex- 

ssedly states, PSD AM SS DIIAN AWS NIMS TMOwa3a 

PST IT MOAN O29 OY aaraeiw? A « In another 
part Aben Ezra said, that.this expounder. (whose opinion he quotes) 
was. Joshuang, whom he mentions with -the, Aerefics or deists in the 
beginning of his Commentaries.’ (See Aben Ezra’s Preface.) 

_ Whether Mr. Bellamy. has ever seen Aben Ezra’s quotation or not, 
Twillnot take opon me to determine. Most likely he has not. For 
hehastoo high.an opiniou of .his.own abilities, to look. to Jews for 
information.*. ‘‘ Few of them understand the construction of the 
language, and fewer still can lay claim to a talent for Hebrew criti- 
cisms,” (No, certainly not; not exep such men as Aben Ezra, 
Maimonides, Kimchi, Mendelsohn, Dr. Wesly, the JewishHomer, the 
Rev, Dr, Hirschel, and, athousand others.) I am not at all disposed to 
charge the enquirer after truth with plagiarism, though he has accused 
others of that crime on much slighter grounds,¢ thinking, as.1 suppose, 
that'no one has a right to commit an error but bimseli. As for the 
similarity, why may not an ancient Deist, and a moderp Anti-deist, 
coincide in opinion on so important. a subject? Be this as it may, | 
tope, Sir, that you, as well. as every candid seader, will agree with me, 
that.after all that has been said on this subject, Mr. B. had better re- 
sume his preconceived opinions, than persist in defending so unwarraat- 
able.an interpretation ; avd. that, if he “must needs give us a new 
anslation, he will either leave this verse as it. stands io our present 
Version, or, at least, give us something more palatable than his 
new translation of Gen.i.2G. You will, perhaps, also, agree with me, 
that such. unwarrantable and inconsistent interpretations of the Holy 
Books, will, instead of silencing the deist, only encourage fresh inao- 
vations ; and, instead of promoting religion and truth, ouly tend to 
uyure that sacred cause, r 
. 4 remain, Dear Sir, 
| Your obedient servan:, 
Highgate, : AYMAN HURWITZ. 
“April 10th, 1815. 
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A08 Miscellanies. 
The Right of Foreign Interposition in the present Affairs of France 


asserted. 
Sir,—From a perusal of your last summary of politics, p. 295, and 
of some late parliamentary speeches, I am induced to offer you a few 
observations. It is recommended to us, by certain patriotic senators 
“* not to interfere in the internal affairs of France ;"' on this princi. 
ple, that ‘* the French people have a right to regulate their govern. 


mefit as fhey shall think fit, to put down one and set up another ay 


often as they shall choose.” And so after they have, amidst’ the hon 
rors of revolutionary violence and bloodshed, overthrown a long é&. 
tablished government, and basely murdered their lawful sovereign, 
we aie to sit calmly by in all the quietude of unconcerned s 

tors, and see them. fluctuating and changing from one dominion (@ 
another, transferring their allegiance from one set Of miscreants and’ 
murderers to another, distinguished above their predetessors oily 
by their more atrocious, inhuman, and sanguinary deeds. At lengthy 
having recalled their lawful monarch to his throne, andsworn fidelity 
to him, they are to be suffered, in despite of every sentiment of bie- 
hour, in defiance of every dictate of duty, to violate their oaths, t 
renounce their allegiance, to set up the very Prince of Aésassins a¢ 
their monarch, and to order all the world to bow down beforahimy 
And the nations of Europe are to be called upon, in stoical and éilent 
apathy, to acquiesce in ascent to such proceedings! ‘O most -wone 
derful effort of patriotism! most laudable spirit of honour! Now, 
admitting for a moment, that the French nation (though I deny that 
the army and the mob of Paris, to the exclusion of the nobility, the 
clergy, the gentry, the merchants, have any claim to that appellation) 
have a right to choose their monarch; still in the present instance, 
if may be asked, ‘* was the throne vacant? was the chair unfilld?’ 
Has not a wily Usurper, in direct violation of ‘his own engagement, 
dnd with the assistance of plotting conspirators and perjured traitors, 
returned, and basely ‘‘ from the shelf the precious diadem stol'n, and 
putitin his pocket? But admitting, as I have stated, the right of 
the Frénch people to choose their Sovereign ; have not the Sovereigns 
and thé nations of Europe as much a right to declare they will make 
no treaty With such person, because he has been the perjured violater 
of altnost évery treaty that has been made with him, particularly that 
which he so lately entered into with the allied sovereigns; and be 
Cause it would stain the honourable character of any nation to: ally 
itself With w cold-blooded assassin and midnight murderer? ‘That 
they have such a right, no man in his sober senses will deny, for with 
Qut it they could not insure their safety and independence for a mo 
fient.~ And it is eqtally clear, that‘they are the judges when and 
to what extent they will exercise and enforce the right. But besides 
this circumstance, I believe the best writers on the Jaw of nations, 
Vattel in particular, maintain, that if any nation sball adopt regul- 
tions, or propagate principles that militate against the peace and secu- 
rity of its neighbours, or shall establish a lawless government that 
owns no ties of Hondur or of justice, but bursts alike the bonds of 
amity and thé stipulations of ‘treaties, and seeks to overthrow that 
well-poised balance of power which is necessary to the safety of all, 
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itbecomes the right and the duty of every nation to unite in the ge- 
neral defence against such a common enemy, to prevent by eve 
means iu their power (by war, if necessary) the propagation of suc 
disorganizing principles, and to pui down a government founded on 
gach a basis, 

Bat we are given to understand, that ‘‘ the late declaration of the 
Allied Sovereigns holds out an encouragement to assassination.” No 
such thing. It states, that Bonaparte, having broken the conven ion be- 
tween him and the Sovereigns of Europe, and entered the French 
territory with an armed force, has deprived himself of the protection 
of thelaw, and placed himself out of the pale of civil and social rela- 
tions; consequently there can be neither Peace nor Truce with him, 
for that as an enemy anid disturber of the tranquillity of the world, he 
has rendered himself liable to public vengeance. Such declarations, 
Leonceive, are consistent with the .general principles of public law ; 
andthey may receive illustration trom the practice of the law of 
agin If a man convicted of murder, or any other crime pu- 

ble with death, and suffered to escape with life, on condition of 
ual banishment from the country which he has disgraced by 
bis crimes, should return to that country to repeat his crimes, 
would he not be instantly deprived of the protection of the Jaw, pur- 
sued by public and avenging justice, and consigned to his former pu- 
nishment the moment he was identified ? Yet in making such de- 
clarations, and in pursuing such vengeance, the Law of England is 
surely not to be characterized as encouraging assassination. It ad- 
vertizes indeed a reward for the apprehension of the Felon, but does 
notauthorize any one to wield the sword of justice, much less to 
strike with the dagger of assassination ; nor would any individual be 
justified in so doing. So the declaration of the Allies states Bonaparte 
tohave deprived himself of the protection of the law, but it does 
hot follow thatany one is thereby authorized to put him to death. But 
itseems, Mr. Editor, that the keen gensibilities of some persons are 
actively excited by the horrors of assassination, whenever the most 
distant idea is started of the Aumane Usurper of the French Throne 
becoming the object of such atrocity. Horror-struck as they are 
atthe baseness and perfidiousness of such a crime, they would do well 
toremember, how frequently that crime has been committed in the 
most premeditated manner, without necessity as without provocation, 
and accompanied with the most wanton cruelty, by the very man 
whom they appear so desirous to protect fromit. They would do 
well to remember, that the same ferocious man of blood, when ade 
vancing against Vienna, and before he was in possession of that city, 
marked down persons in it who had written against him, and doomed 
them to death. 

Devoted Victims of cold-blooded murder, 

. Palm, Toussaint, Pichegru, and slow-tortur’d Wright, 

And thou, whose youthful years and ripened worth, 

The fell assassin doom'd to early death, 

Lamented Enghien ! from the conscious ground 

That drank your blood, with loud tremendous voice, 
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That blood still cries, nor will it ery in vain, 
For vengeance meet and retribution due, 
To him who call'd it into life, and bade 
‘Fo shed his blood by whom man's blood was shed. 
For tho’ the uncertain sword of human law 
May fail awhile to strike the guilty bead ; 
The great eternal’s all-pervading eye 
*- ‘Will drag the murd’rer from bis dark recess, 
And soon or late bis justice will avenge 
With righteous doom his violated laws. 
“ Vengeance is mine," says he, ‘ I will repay !" 


’ Recollecting that the sentiments, which have called forth thes 
observations, are those of a certain patriotic Baronet, and a no Jess 
patriotic Brewer, I am disposed to make grains of allowance. But 
when it is asserted, that the Duke of Wellington has tarnished his 
Laurels by signing the declaration of the Allied Sovereigns, and that 
‘* all his great talents and exploits will not retrieve his character from 
the disgrace,” the declamation becomes too wild to require any 
answer, 

; I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


CLERICUS ANGLICANUS, 


April 18th, 1815. 


oe + ene 


ON THE OBSERVANCE OF LENT. 


London, 25th March, 1815. 


To the Inhalitants of London and its vicinity in general, and to the 
Clerical part of them in particular. 


We are now at the close of Lent; during which season I have 
observed, with concern, a great departure from that consistency which 
might be expected in a Christian Protestant Establishment. From 
my earliest remembrance, (which is about sixty years past) during 
the time of Lent no theatrical representations have been permitted on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, except Sacred Dramas, called Oratorios ; 
and that those representations have beeu deemed of a serious ot cevo- 
tional nature, is evinced by the performers and the genteel part of 
the audience appearing in a mourning habit. These things considered, 
it has long since been matter of surprize to me, that on Oratorio 
evenings there have sometimes been performed musical entertainments 
of a totally different and even opposite nature: for instance, Alex 
ander’s Feast, the subject of which is, a drunken revel, at which a0 
intoxicated monarch is prompted by the barbarous practice of those 
ttmes to make an immolation or sacrifice to the manes or departed 
spirits of bis followers slain in battle: this idea of vengeance being 
wrought up to the highest pitch by the power of music, he, at the 
instigation of an harlot, burns one of the finest cities the world ever 
taw. Acis and Galatea, another musical performance which ba 
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efien been exhibited on these nights is an heathen fable of love, jea- 
lousy, aad revenge: in both of these pieces Handel found scope to 
display his musical powers, but the subject and completion of them 
are in direct opposition to the doctrines of christianity and morality, 
Another practice, of late years, has been to perform what are called 
« Selections,”’ being detached favourite airs or choruses extracted from 
diferent Oratorios, and performed without any coherence or connec- 
tion. We must suppose that the original intention of Oratorios was, 
to excite sentiments of devotion in the audience, and it is fair to con- 
dade, that such was the effect on mauy, and most particularly at the 
mance of the Messiah; but from garbled musical pieces, sub- 
stituted in the place of regular connected dramas, no other effect can 
be expected, than the mere mementary gratification of the ear. 
_ The love of novelty and variety, like that of riches, is insatiable, 
and hence, the Managers of the Oratorios peeg suffered themselves 
to depart from the simple solemnity and orderly grandeur of those 
sacred dramas in selecting choice parts indiscriminately, and jumbling 
tbem together in an incongruous Olio, they have now proceeded (for 
the purpose of gratifying this vicious disposition in the public mind) 
to farther innovation, or rather the entire overthrow of the constitution 
of Oratorios, by prophane, irreligious, and barbarous mixtures in theic 
selections, This I shall fully prove in an abuse, or rather desecration 
of that most sublime and sacred Oratorio, the Messiah. 

On Wednesday, the 15th of February last, the performance for that 
evcoing at Drury Lane Theatre, as announced in the bill of the day, 
was, ‘ Part I, the second part of Handel’s sacred Oratorio of the 
Messiah. Part II. Selections from Handel's favourite Serenata of 
Acis and Galutea”—the third part was a Selection of various kinds, 
and,“ The performance to conclude with a Grand Battle Sinfonia, 
descriptive of the Battle and Victory at Vittoria.” Of these Selec- 
tions I will only notice two: Acis and Galatea (as we have seen) 
display some of the most, mischievous passions that afflict mankind : 
itis probably calculated for the genius of the composer, and the grati- 
fication of his hearers; and as such when represented at a proper time, 
I should not find fault with it; but to make it a tail piece to a sublime 
drama, composed avowedly in honour of the only begotten Son of 
God, and that drama mutilated to make room for such an appendage, 
seems to me the very height of prophaneness. Again, the evening's 
performance began with a commemoration of the Advent of the 
“Prince of Peace,” which was ushered in (we read) by the celestial 
chorus of ** Good will towards. men,” and it concluded with ‘* a Grand 
Battle Sinfonia,” that is a martial Symphony to describe and comme- 
morate the slaughter of thousands of the human species! To con- 
clude this catalogue of inconsistencies (that I may not give it a worse 
bame) well may we lament the growth of Popery in this kingdom, 
when we read that on the concluding Oratorio night (the 17th of 
March) there was performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, a 
Grand Mass, for the entertainment of a Protestant audience, to whom 
it Ought rather to be an abomination. 
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Tam not an enthusiast to cal] the Theatre Royal the devil's house 
nor to imprecate divine vengeance on what appears to me a prophana. 
tion of sacred things. fam willing to make excuses for the mauagers, 
and to stippose that they have-done it withont considering the subject 
in the light in which | have placed it. 1 compare them to cooks jp 
the service of rich epicures who are driven to ransack the elements for 
delicacies, and mixtures to gratify the vitiated tastes and awaken the 
palled appetites of their masters, though at the expenceof their health 
aud life. But the pablie who promote these representations by encourag. 
ing them, would do well to cousider the plain words of the third com. 
mandment, “ Thon shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain,” and if this is a prohibition of annecessarily or irreverently usi 
the name of God, what must we think of his name, and that of bis 
anointed Messiah being introduced promiscuously with representations 
derogatory to his honour and contrary to his commands ? 

The season of the performances on which | have been animadverting 
is now past: J hope that before its next return the subject will have 
been noticed by able and judicious persons, particularly the Clergy, 
and that those in authority will not permit a false and vicious taste in 
the public to be gratified at the expence of religion, consistency, and 
decorum ; that Oratorios will be brought back to their original institu. 
tion, and confined to the purposes for which they were designed. 

SENEX LAICUS, 
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Lines on reading Lord Byron's Poem of Childe Harold. — 
I 


Cold is the heart, extinct the vital spark 

That kindles not to flame at Harold s muse, 

The mental vision too, how sureiy dark, 

Which, as the anxious wanderer it pursues, 

Sees not a noble heart, that fain would choose 

The course to heaven, could that course be found, 
And since on earth, it nothing fears to lose, 

Would joy to press that hlest ethereal ground 

Where peace and trath and life, and {friends abound. 


IT. 
J * dec not Harold's breast, a breast of steel ;” 
(Steel ts the heart that could the thought conceive) 
But warm, affectionate, an.! quick to feel ; | 
Eager in joy, yet not unwont to grieve : 
And sorely do I view his vessel leave, 
Like erring bark of card and chart bereft, 
The shore to which his soul would love to cleave. 
Would Harold I could make thee know full oft, 
That leaving thas the helm, the land thou seek’st is lost, . 
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Il. 
Ts Harold satiated with worldly joy ? 
Leaves he his home and lands without a sigh? 
‘Tis half the way to heaven—Oh then employ 
That blessed freedom of thy soul, to fly 
To him, who ever gracious, ever nigh, 
Demands the heart, that breaks the world’s hard chain 
If early freed, tho’ by satiety ; i 
Vast is the privilege that man may gain, 
Who early foils the foe, may well the prize obtain. 
IV 


Thou lovest nature with a filial zeal, 
Can’st fly mankind, to brood with her apart ? 
Unutterable sure that inward feel 7 
When swells the soul, and heaves the lab’ring heart, 
. With yearning throes, which nothing can impart 
But nature’s majesty, remote from man 

In kindred raptures, J have borne my part, 
The Pyrenean horrors lov’d to scan, 

And from the crest of Alps peruse the mighty plan. 


V. 
«* "Tis ecstacy” to muse o'er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forests shady scene 
Where things, that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
‘* And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been : 
“* To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
. ™ With the wild flock, that never needs a fold, 
«« Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean. 
«© Tus is not solitude, ‘tis but to hold 
*¢ Converse with nature's charms, and see her stores unroll'd."* 


VI. 
Forget we not the aréist in the art, 
Nor overlook the giver in the grace : 
Say what is nature but that little part 
Which man's imperfect vision can embrace . 
Of the stupendous whole, that fills all space, 
The work of him by whom all space is bound ? 
Shall Raphael's pencil, Raphael's self efface ; 
Shall Handel's self be lost in Handel's sound ? 
And shall not nature’s God, in nature's works be found ? 


; VIL. 
But Harold through sin’s labyrinth has run, 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss ; 
And does the memory of that evil done 
Disturb his spirit, and obscure his bliss ? 
’Tis just—'tis Harold's due—yet let not this 
Press heavier on his heart than heaven ordains ; 
What mortal lives not guilty or remiss ? 
What heart that hath not felt remorse’s pains ? 
W hat human soul is pure, but mark’d by some sad stains ? 
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Original Poetry, 


VIIL 
And can this helpless thing, pollute, debas‘d, 
Its own disfigur'd nature e’er reform ? 
Say, can the sculptured marble once defac’d, 
Restore its lineaments, renew its form? 
That can the sculptor’s hand alone perform, 
Else must the marr'd and mutilated stone 
For ever be imperfect and deform’d ; 
So man may sin and wail, but not atone, 
That restorative power belongs to God alone. 


IX, 
Yet is atonement made—creation’s Lord 
Deserts not thus the work bis skiil devis'd 
Man not his creature only, but his ward; 
Too dearly in bis Maker's eye is priz'd, 
Than thus to lie abandon'd and despis’d ; 
Atonement is the Almighty’s richest dole, 
And ever in the mystic p!an compris’d, 
To mend the foul debasement of the soul, : 
Restore God's likeness Jost, and make his image whole: . 


x. 
Oh! “ If as holiest men have deem’d there be 
A land of souls beyond death's sable shore,” 
How would guick-hearted Harold burn to see 
The much-lov'd objects of his life once more, 
And natare’s new sublimities explore 
In better worlds! Ah! Harold, I conjure 
Speak not in ifs to those whom Ged has taught, 
If ought on earth,—that blessed truth is sure, 
All-gracions God, to quiet human thought, 
Hath pledg'd his sacred word, and demonstration wrought. 


XI. 
Did Babylon in trath by Cyrus fall ? 
Js’t true that Persia stain'd the Grecian land ? 
Did Phitip’s son the Persian host enthral}? 
Or Ce.ar's legions press the British strand ? 
Fell Palestine by Titus’ sword and brand ? 
Can Harold to those facts his faith entrust ? 
Then let him humbly learn, and understand 
That Christ is risen from the dead, the first 
Dear pledge to mortal frames yet mouldering in the dust. 


XII. 
But Harold will not look beyond the tomb, 
And thinks he may not hope for rest before ; 
Fie, Harold, fie! unconscious of thy doom, 
The natare of thy soul thou know'st not morte, 
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Original Poetry. 


Nor know’st thy lofty mind, which loves to soar ! 

Thy glowing spirit, and thy thought sublime, 

Are foreign on this flatand naked shore; — 

And languish for their own celestial clime 

Far in the bounds of space, beyond the bounds of time. 


XII. 


Then must thou surely live, and of that life 
Ages on ages shall no part exhaust, 

But with renew’d existence ever rife 

No more in dark uncertainty be lost, 

When once that seeming barrier is cross’d 
The birth of mortals to immortal day ; 

Oh ! Jet not then this precious hour be lost, 
But humbly turn to him, who points the way 
To ever-daring youth, from infinite decay. 


XIV. 


Such, such the prospect ! such the glorious boon, 
The last great end in heaven’s supreme design ; 
Think not thy cloud continues, for soon 

Must truth break in upon a soul like thine, 
Yearning unconscious for the light divine. 

Oh! hear the gracious word to thee addressed, 

By him thy Lord, Almighty, and benign, 

“* Come unto me, all ye by care opprest, 

Come to my open’d arms, and I will give you rest.” 


XV. 


Would thou hadst lov'd through Judah's coasts to stray, 
Would Sion Hill, Parnassus’ love might share, 

What joy to hear the muses potent lay, 

The sacred horrors of that land declare, 

And all that holy scene engage her care, 

Where poet's harp, with Homer's skill, was strung, 
Where heavenly wisdom pour'd her treasures rare, 
Long, long, ere Athens’ woke to Solon’s tongue, 

And truth-inspired seers of after ages sung. 


XVI. 


But thanks for that we have, and fer the more 
Thy muse doth bid the listening ear attend; — 
Nor vainly bid, those whom she charm'd before, 
Ob! let not then this humble verse offend. 

Her skill can judge the speaking of a friend, 
Nor zeal presumptuous prompts the cautious strain, 
Bat christian love, that would to all extend 

The cloudless ray and steady calm which reign 
Where evangelic truths their empire due maintain. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ee 


Tux Memoirs of Lady Hamilton will be published in a few. days; 
They are drawn from original sources of information, and. comprise 
many new and authentic »anecdotes of various distinguished per. 
sonages, among whom arethe King and Queen. of Sicily, Sir Wi). 
liam Hamilton, the late Lord and the present Earl Nelson, the Ear! 
of Bristol, the Duke of Queensberry, &c. &c. 

An Anthentic Narrative of the Invasion of Franee in 1814, in. 
cluding the History of the Restoration, will shortly appear, from the 
pen of M. De Beauchamp, author of the History of the War of La 
Vendée. 3 

The Memoirs and Confessions of Thomas Ashe, Esq. Author of 
the Spirit of the Book, will speedily appear, in three volumes. This 
work will exhibit some most: curious facts relative to the Princess of 
Wales and other distinguished characters. 

Miss Burney, Author of Traits of Nature, Geraldine, Fauconberg, 
&c. has in the press, Tales of Fancy. 

Mr. Colburn will shortly publish two works. from the pen of the 
celebrated De Chateaubriand; one is entitled Recoliections of Italy, 
England, and America; the subject of the other is, The Revolutions 
of Empires. .: wart. 

Mr. Robert Jobnston, A.M. F.L.S. has put to press bis) Travels 
through part of the Russian Empire, and the Country of Poland, kc. 
along the Southern Shores of the ‘Baltic, and the Memorable Track 
of Buanaparte’s Campaigns of 1812+3. .They ‘are ‘illustrated with 
thirty coloured Plates from Drawings which the Author took on the 
Spot. #.* . : bad'tay to} s 

Mr, Belsbam has in the press, Letters to,the Bishop of Lovdon, in 
Vindication of the Unitarians from the Allegations of: his Lordship ia 
the Charge delivered to the Clergy of his Diocese. . 





| pt ‘Enrata in our last Number: 
Page 25, I. ¢. fer “ extend,” read extends. 
~~ = “eg6, Inst line, for * viewing,” tead delusive. .. 
* a) 259; 1.19, for “ of the,” read to the. Deve: 
_» #69, 1. 10 from the bottom, for “at a,” read at bis. 
279, |. 23, for handraré6,” read haud:rard. 
ea a 24, a ¥ autea,” one aptea, | 
280, L120, for ** being, iead having. ate 
84, 1. &, dele the inverted commas before “ Several.” 
291, li 11, for “ his,” read is. it: 
292, 1.3 from the bottom, for “ returns,” read retires. 
98, 1. 5, after ‘ murder,” put a semicolon for the full poiat; ander 
“ were,” read was. « 
304, 1. $ from the bottom, for “ six,” read four.~ 
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